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CHAPTER XXXI, 
“AND EVEN FOR LOVE WILL BURY LOVE IN EARTH.” 


HEN Minola made that sudden confession to Mary Blanchet 

which was told in a former chapter, she did it under the im- 

pulse of a feeling which she could no more restrain than she could 
explain it. After it was done she was sorry, perhaps, that she had 
made the confession, but she had no fear that it would be betrayed. 
Devoted as Mary was to her brother, Minola felt certain that she 
would never let one word of such a secret escape from her to him; 
and Minola did not even consider the possibility of her telling it to 
anyone else. They hardly spoke of it afterwards. Minola only once 
impressed on Mary the necessity of keeping it the profoundest secret, 
which, to do the poetess justice, was hardly necessary. If there was 
one obligation which Mary respected above all others, it was the 
confidence of a woman’s love-secret. She became, if possible, more 
devoted than ever to her leader ; first, because the leader had proved 
herself a very woman by having a love-secret, and, next, because 
Minola had confided the secret to her. Mary did not ask who the 
hero of the secret story might be. She easily got to know that Mr. 
St. Paul was not the person ; because by questions and by inferences 
she came to understand that he had really offered himself for the 
place, and had not been accepted. This was a subject of immense 
delight and pride to Mary. In her wildest dreams of day or night, 
she had never hoped for such an honour as to have a friend who 
had refused the son of a duke. No matter about the character 


of the duke’s son ; no matter if he was cast off by his own family and 
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his own class; all the same he was the son of a duke—nothing could 
alter that. He, then, being out of the way, it was not, perhaps, very 
difficult for the astute Mary to guess at the real person; and it did 
indeed seem to her a great misfortune for her leader to have fallen 
into an attachment so hopeless as that must be. Still, the sympathies 
of Miss Blanchet were always rather with hopeless than with hopeful 
attachments. Minola became in her eyes only all the more interesting, 
all the more beautiful, all the more womanly and queenly, because of 
this unhappy love. 

One great advantage Minola gained by her sudden outburst of 
confession was that Mary ceased from that time forth to tell her of 
her brother’s love and disappointment. But Minola did not know 
that Mary grew rather more hopeful about her brother than before. 
Since Miss Grey absolutely could not marry the man she loved, there 
was all the more chance that she might resign herself to marry some 
one who at least loved her. When Victor Heron was married once 
for all, then, perhaps, Mary thought, Minola might begin to reconcile 
herself to realities. Herbert Blanchet’s chance might come then 
after all. 

Meanwhile a marked change for the better was coming over 
Blanchet himself. He really had been awakened, as a certain class 
of pious person might say, to a sense of the goodness that was in life 
and in some human hearts. He had had these feelings stirred within 
him for the first time by Minola’s spontaneous kindness. He fell in 
love with Minola, and he grew ashamed of himself, and the pitiful 
affectations of his life. He asked her to love him, and he was refused 
as we know, but very kindly and considerately. Minola showed, per- 
haps, only too much consideration for his feelings. She assured him 
that she had no intention to marry, and that in any case she could 
not say she felt for him any of the sentiments he professed to feel for 
her. He went away not without hope, and he set himself to work to 
redeem his life from the reproach of idleness. Mrs. Money, as we 
know already, took him lately under her special care as helper or 
unhappy men. Perhaps she guessed well enough what were his pains 
and his hopes. He went to see her often, at hours, as she took care 
it should be, when Minola was not likely to be there. Mrs. Money 
grew more and more fond of him as she helped him on, and perhaps 
thought it would not be a bad thing for either if in the end Minola 
came to marry him. “ The dear child must marry some one in the 
end,” Mrs. Money took for granted, and, as she had means enough 
of her own, why might she not marry this handsome and gifted young 
fellow? Why might she not come to love him? Of all these ideas 
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Mrs. Money communicated none to her husband, for she knew that he 
had ideas of his own on the same subject which were not the same 
as hers. For once, Mr. and Mrs. Money were, as regarded a girl’s 
settlement in life, almost as much divided as Mr. and Mrs. Page. 
Under the influence of her ideas, however, Mrs. Money was deter- 
mined to extend a helping hand to the poet. She induced her hus- 
band to exert his influence so far on Blanchet’s behalf as to recommend 
him to some newspaper editors whom Mr. Money knew, and to obtain 
for his talents as a writer of light and brilliant articles a chance of 
success and pay. The poet went to work very steadily. He joined 
with a literary friend to take chambers in the Temple ; he renounced 
poetry for the present, until he should have shown that he really had 
in him a capacity for hard work, and until some inspiration should 
arise compelling him to attempt a poem, and therefore proving him 
a man of at least poetic calling. In truth, the meaning of all this 
was that Blanchet was disappointed, was penitent, was disposed to 
blame himself for his failure hitherto—another and very subtle and 
satisfying mood of self-conceit—and that he was ready to plunge 
from extreme of self-indulgence to extreme of self-restraint. 

In all this, however, he was working still with a purpose and a 
hope. He had in his life experienced most things except prosperity. 
He had fallen on bad chances and into a bad school for a petulant 
and fitful nature like his. He had been left for the most part to a 
companionship which had little regard for the manly virtues of 
character. He had consoled himself for disappointments and failures 
by wrapping himself in a ragged mantle of self-conceit, and affect- 
ation, and cynicism. It was easier to talk and think with scorn of an 
unappreciating world than to work patieatly to deserve appreciation. 
The break-down of all this, his strong love for Minola and her 
generous kindness, together wrought on him so as to dispose him for 
more wholesome struggles and a fresh life. His self-conceit now 
worked in a new form. He was strongly persuaded that Minola was 
only trying what he could do in the way of manly struggle and 
achievement before she listened to him, and he told himself that the 
present was, after all, only a period of probation. 

Once he allowed some hope of this kind to escape him in talking 
with his sister, and she did not wholly discourage it. Some faint 
whisper, some half-breathed, unconscious utterance of hers, filled 
him, however, with a terribie suspicion. He had never before 
thought of the possibility of Miss Grey loving anyone if she did not 
love him. He always complacently regarded her as he regarded 
fame, as something which, perhaps, has to be wooed amid disappoint- 
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ments, and which may not come all at once or without trouble, but 
which was sure to be his portion when he had exerted himself enough 
to deserve it. The new suspicion breathed so unconsciously into his 
mind by poor Mary filled it with a strange power. It held him day 
and night. It turned him suddenly and almost completely from his 
steady work of self-improvement. He felt that he could do nothing 
until he was clear upon that point, and he set himself to watch and 
find out. 

There never could have been a sermon against suspicion and 
against mean watchfulness half so impressive as the sum total of what 
his suspicions and his spyings cost Herbert Blanchet, if he only could 
have known it. Minola had heard of his steady work from Mrs. 
Money as well as from Mary, and she was glad of the improvement, 
and felt a higher respect for him because he had not allowed himself 
to be wholly crumpled up by a disappointment in love. When all 
was first known between her and Victor Heron, she felt so miserable 
and so guilty, that she could have found it in her heart to wish she 
had married anyone, or gone to the other end of the world, or drowned 
herself, rather than have Lucy and Heron and herself entangled 
in such a miserable web of perplexity, and of something like 
deceit. 

One dim, foggy evening, when spring seemed to have suddenly 
turned back into winter, Minola sat in her room, drearily touching 
some chords on her piano, and meanwhile asking herself, “ What is 
to be done now? what is to come next?” 

“ One thing is to be done,” she said, speaking aloud and rising 
from the piano. “I am going out, Mary.” 

“TIsn’t it wet and foggy, dear?” Mary asked. Mary never saw 
any use in going out when the weather was not very fine. 

“I don’t care, Mary; I'll battle with the elements. Is not that 
the heroic way of putting it?” 

“TI suppose so; I wish I were a hero, dear.” 

“ What has become of your poetry, Mary? Your poems ought 
to be your heroism.” 

“What has become of them, dear? Oh, I don’t know! What 
has become of everything ?” 

“Yes,” Minola said, in irrepressible despondency ; “I wonder 
what has become of everything we cared about, Mary? I wonder 
what will become of you and me?” 

Mary sighed. 

“Oh, you are well enough, Minola dear! you have youth and 
beauty and everything ; and you could do so much good and make 
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people happy, and by making them happy you would be happy 
yourself.” 

There was silence for a moment or two. 

* How is your brother, Mary?” Minola asked abruptly. 

“ He is very well, dear,” Mary said, looking uptimidly. “I think 
he is very well; he does not complain of anything. He is working 
very hard, and he tells me it does him good, and he seems very 
hopeful, I think.” 

“ T am very glad to hear it; indeed I am, Mary,” Minola said in 
an almost penitent tone ; and then she made preparations for what 
she called battling with the elements. 

She went her usual way through the park, thinking sadly enough 
of the first days when she knew that walk, and when she was full of 
the joy of her newly-acquired independence. It seemed to her, 
knowing all that had passed in that short interval, as if no human 
creature could have shown herself less fitted for independence than 
she. She began to be sick of her purposeless life, which had, so far 
as she saw, only brought distress on herself and on her friends. A 
woman of the world would have thought little of all that had passed— 
would have thought, perhaps, that nothing that could be called any- 
thing had passed. But Minola’s proud spirit and sensitive conscience 
had not been subdued or seared by the ways of the world. She had 
tried the past chapters of her life, and she had condemned them ; and 
from her own sentence there was no appeal. 

Soon Miss Misanthrope stood on the bridge that spans the canal, 
her favourite spot. She had come there for quiet and for thought. 
The day had been wet and foggy, so much so that at one time it 
seemed impossible for her to get out of doors at all, and she dreaded 
a whole day caged up with Mary Blanchet—at least, until she had 
made up her mind on a question of deep moment to her. But the 
rain ceased to stream and was succeeded by a thick, warm fog, and 
Minola did not heed the fog; and so she started for her solitary walk. 
By the time she had crossed the park the fog was beginning to lift, 
and when she stood on the bridge she saw a curious and a very lovely 
sight. On the canal, across it, all along its banks for a certain 
distance, the heavy, damp fog brooded. It brocded thick, and soft, 
and dank, as though the season were early winter instead of late 
spring rapidly melting into summer. It was rather late in the 
evening ; the appearance of the scene was for a certain distance 
around rather that of a November night than of a spring evening, 
however late. But high up in the heavens, above the region of the 
fog, the sky was clear, was all of a faint delicate blue, and the moon 
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was now bright. Immediately beneath Minola’s feet, in the water, 
the reflection of the moon was brilliant, and the sluggish ripples were 
glorified in its light. Yet if she allowed her gaze to follow the canal, 
though but a very little way, she came on the fog-bank and the region 
of the mist again. So, if she raised her eyes slowly from the canal to 
the sky, she saw in succession of almost imperceptible change the 
murky hue of the water in the fog, the blackish grey of the spectral 
trees seen dimly through it, and then shades of softening grey, until in 
some manner which the gazer could not clearly make out the grey 
had all given way to the pale blue, and at last, following the lighting 
heaven to the source of light, she reached the glittering effulgent 
yellow in which the moon was circled. A strange and beautiful 
condition of atmosphere and sky thus brought the fogs and chilly 
waters of November and the soft blue skies and mild moonlight of 
May into one picture. 

The picture had this effect upon Minola, that it took her for the 
moment away from her own brooding troubles. It told her, too, 
that, come what would, the beauty of sky and water would remain a 
living possession for her. She began to wonder whether, after all, 
we do not exaggerate in our romantic or petulant moods those 
sorrows that are said to be especially of the heart. It seemed to her, 
under the softening and purifying influence of the scene around, that 
there was much left for her to do and to enjoy in life. Hers was a 
nature of that mould that is peculiarly alive to the influences of sky, 
and scene, and atmosphere—a nature that under other conditions of 
training would have been profoundly superstitious, and for which, to 
adopt the picturesque expression of Schiller, the door of the ghost- 
kingdom would easily open. Had she not been brought up in 
prosaic and well-informed England of the midland counties it is pro- 
bable that the door of that ghost-kingdom would always have stood 
ajar for her, and that amid the commonplace work and joys of every 
day she would often have had sight of the vast lost regions of the 
supernatural—that Eden of fearful fascination from which man, by 
reason of his eating the fruit of the tree of science, has shut himself 
out. But, even as it was, she retained enough of the thrilling tem- 
perament that admits of superstition to feel peculiarly influenced, 
now encouraged, and now depressed, by the movement of a cloud, 
the gleam of a star, the sudden, unexpected ripple of water among 
concealing reeds. Therefore as she stood this night, and studied the 
picture all around her, she felt her soul growing exalted, and saw the 
heavy mists of her personal troubles begin to roll away and show 
some gleam of brightness beyond. 
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When she came slowly away she was filled with a resolve. If it 
was not a very wise one, it was at least unselfish, and it was the result 
of the calmest thought she could take, alone and wholly uncounselled. 
She had clearly seen for some time that her present theory of life 
was all a failure. It had completely broken down. She brooded 
hopelessly over this mournful conviction for a while, and then, like 
all beings of healthy, unselfish nature, she began to ask herself what 
was to be done next? She could not give up all her life to grieving 
over the irreparable. It was not enough for her to sit down and cry 
because things had not gone well with her. Something must be 
done ; what was to be done? 

She could not remain in London and live this kind of life any 
more. It would be intolerable if she had to run the risk of meeting 
Victor Heron day after day. She knew well enough his sudden 
energy of nature, and she feared for him more than for herself that 
he might make some effort to break away from the pledge that as yet 
alone held him to poor Lucy. It seemed clear to Minola that in the 
miserable game of cross-purposes they had been playing they had 
left no way out except with unhappiness to some one. It was 
equally clear to her that Lucy ought not to be the sufferer. She did 
not doubt that.time would soften or wholly remove the effect of his 
mistake and his disappointment for Victor Heron, and that he would 
come to love Lucy as she ought to be loved, and to be as happy as 
men can well expect to be. When a thing is inevitable she knew 
that souls with any manhood in them will always. make the best of 
it; and she well knew that Heron’s was a soul filled with genuine 
manhood. The one thing, therefore, most needful to be done was 
to make the complete separation of herself and Victor inevitable. 

At first she had ideas of going to live far away from England. She 
spent more than one musing hour in thinking on the place to be 
chosen for her retreat. She thought of the East, and was almost 
amused at the idea of her being another Hester Stanhope, for in 
her very childish days Hester Stanhope used to be a sort of heroine 
with her. She thought of Rome ; and, indeed, her heart yearned for 
a life wholly given up to Rome. She thought of Athens ; and she 
thought, too, of the fresh, new world across the Atlantic, where every 
new idea and every free assertion of individual energy is believed 
to have a fuller and fairer chance of justifying itself than here among 
us. But there came up amid all these dreamings the reflection that, 
after all, this would be doing little good for any mortal but herself. 
It would only be a sort of sensuality of the soul indulged to the full. 
It was then the thought rose in her mind that perhaps it was her 
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duty to make some manner of sacrifice for the happiness of some one 
else. ‘I cannot be happy myself in my own way,” she said to her- 
self; “that is certain. Why should I not try to order things so that 
by some self-denial I may yet be the means of making some one else 
more happy than he might otherwise be?” How very happy she 
might make poor Mary Blanchet by marrying her brother! And 
Blanchet, too, who professed to love her so much—and who was 
surely quite sincere, for Minola had lately learned to have great faith 
in the sincerity of human love—if she could make him happy, would 
it not be a better use to which to put her life than to moon it away 
in the indulgence of a vain lament for the unattainable? There were 
some gifts in him, and under favouring auspices they might shine into 
something really great. Why should she not apply her life to the task 
of endeavouring to give them a full development? It seemed to 
Minola that this would be a far better way of spending her youth 
than surrendering it wholly to solitude and ner own indulgence in 
vain regret. One dread sometimes made her shudder at the idea. 
Suppose Victor Heron were to think that she never really had had 
any steady and enduring love for him? Suppose he set her down as 
a woman of no real heart, no strong emotion at all? But then came 
quick as a ray of light the conviction, “ He will never think that;” 
and afterwards, in melancholy resignation, the reflection, “If he 
should, it is only all the better.” 

So she made up her mind. The resolve was an unwise one, no 
doubt. A girl who had known more of the world’s ways would never 
have made it—at least, she would never have made it with such a 
purpose and sucha hope. A woman of the world might have married 
for money when she could not get the man she loved ; she would 
have married for a home, and a protector, and a settlement, and all 
the rest of it; and we should most of us have said that she did sen- 
sibly and well. She might have married to please her father and 
mother, as the good girls were always taught that it was their duty 
to do in the formal old days, and her filial piety would have been 
applauded. But the idea of marrying a poor young man without even 
the excuse of loving him, the idea of marrying him merely because 
he loved her, and she thought she might do him good, and make his life 
happy ; this would undoubtedly have seemed to all sensible persons 
not only very absurd, but perhaps rather unwomanly as well. Such, 
however, was the resolve Minola made, and it was made deliberately 
and in honest purpose for the right. In the perplexed way of her 
life she saw nothing better to do than this. This would secure the 
happiness of poor Lucy, who then would never know that her hap- 
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piness had been in danger ; it would make Heron’s course clear 
and inevitable ; it would perhaps make Blanchet happy ; it would 
certainly make Mary very happy ; and for Minola herself, it would 
at least give her the knowledge that her life was of some use to some 
human hearts. She came away from the park with a resolve. In 
that sense she was less unhappy than before. 

“T will see Herbert Blanchet. I will trust to his honour and 
his generosity. I will tell him that I love—that I did love—a man 
whom I cannot marry ; and, if he is willing to have me for his wife 
with that knowledge, I shall not hold back any longer.” 

“ After all, perhaps I shall thus be acting out my part of Miss 
Misanthrope in the spirit and the letter,” she said, with a gleam of 
her old temper, as she walked homeward. 

“ Mary, I should like to see your brother very much, and as soon 
as he could come,” Minola said to her companion that evening, as 
they sat alone, and tried to get up an appearance of their old cheer- 
fulness. 

Mary looked up surprised. 

“T am sure, Minola, he ought to be only too delighted ; but do 
you think it would be well to ask him to come?” 

“ Would it be any harm ?” 

“ He feels such a great deal, you know; or, indeed, I don’t think 
you could well know. There are feelings we can all only have for 
ourselves. I am afraid, Minola dear, it would only renew his unhap- 
piness, poor fellow. He loves you so much, Minola.” 

Minola coloured and felt distressed. Almost her heart failed her, 
but she kept to her purpose. 

“Tf I wanted to see him very particularly, Mary, don’t you think 
he would come then?” 

Mary looked up again in doubled wonder. A wild hope came 
into her mind which she would not dare to express, but which set her 
all trembling and brought the tears into her eyes. 

“ Oh, yes, Minola dearest, of course he would come! Of course 
he must know, as well as I know, that you would not bring him here 
to give him needless pain, and that you have some good purpose.” 

“T want to say something to him very particularly, Mary, which 
I think now I ought to say. I want to ask him something. I don’t 
know how he will answer it ; but I feel that I ought to give him the 
chance of answering it. Now, don’t begin puzzling your head about 
it, Mary dear; you will know it all soon, whatever way things turn 
out ; but at present, dear, it specially concerns him and me, and I 
could not tell even you, Mary, until I had spoken to him first.” 
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Mary was a little cast down from her wild hopes. She feared 
that, after all, it was only some explanation Minola proposed to give 
to Herbert, with a view, perhaps, of making him more reconciled to 
his fate, a result about which Mary had but littlehope. She accepted 
her part, however, and promised to go and see her brother the very 
first thing in the morning. 

It would be needless to deny that, in thinking over her project of 
self-sacrifice, Minola had thought of other names as well as that of 
Herbert Blanchet. She had thought, for instance, of her too faithful 
old lover, Mr. Sheppard ; but she could not see the possibility of a life 
spent with Mr. Sheppard. She did not see that she could be of any 
manner of use to him in his career; rather, indeed, she felt that she must 
necessarily be something of a hindrance. Then there was no Mary 
Blanchet in that case to be joined in the objects of the sacrifice. 
Mr. Sheppard had money enough, and wanted no help in that way. 
Her money might enable Blanchet, she thought, to give his genius 
full sway—to give it its head, without regard to prudence, and pub- 
lishers, and pot-boilers. ‘I suppose he has genius ; I think he has 
genius,” she kept saying to herself. If she was to sacrifice herself— 
and this must in any case be an absolute sacrifice—she felt she must 
justify the act to her own heart and conscience by the assurance that 
it would do the fullest good in her power to do. 

When Mary, full of doubt and hope, went to see her brother 
next morning, she was startled by the change that appeared to have 
suddenly taken place in him. He seemed to have thrown away his 
hard-working mood, and to be reckless and almost ferocious. When 
Mary told him she had brought him a message from Minola, he looked 
almost as if she had said she brought a warrant for his arrest. 

“What does she want of me, Mary? You must know. Come, let 
us hear it ; tell it out.” 

“ But, Herbert dear, indeed I don’t know. She did not tell me 
anything.” 

“ And you don’t guess, my sister?” he asked, with a sickly smile 
that made her uncomfortable to see. 

“No, Herbert. She only said that she wanted to ask you a 
question, and that you ought to have a chance of answering it, or 
something of that kind.” 

“Yes, I thought so. Very well, Mary; tell her I will not go; 
tell her to think anything she likes of me—the very worst will not be 
too bad ; but I will not see her.” 

He turned his back on his sister. Mary, however, had seen him 
in heroic and in despondent moods often enough not to feel quite 
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discouraged by this demonstration. She endeavoured to argue with 
him ; and ventured to hint that probably he might find everything 
turning out for the very best when he came to speak with Minola. 

“You think so?” he asked, with a laugh. “ Very well, Mary, I 
will go ; it may as well be got done with once for all. Come, my 
sister, let us go. Are you to be present at the interview, Mary ?” 

“No, Herbert ; oh, no! She wants to speak to you alone first. 
But I dare say I shall know some time.” 

“I dare say you will; I only wonder you have not known it 
already. Tell me, Mary; don’t you think one had best tell the truth 
when it is certain that he must be found out if he tells a lie?” 

“Oh, Herbert, what a question !” 

“You think it very absurd, don’t you? Well, Mary, there is some 
sense in it, too. You may be sure I shall answer Miss Grey’s ques- 
tion very truthfully to-day.” 


CHAPTER XXXII, 
LEFT LONELY. 


THAT was a time of strange and painful emotion during which 
Minola waited for the coming of Blanchet and his sister. There 
were moments when she would have given all the world to be able 
to recall what she had said and done. There were even moments 
of agonising reaction, when she felt inclined to descend the stairs 
softly, and open the door, and go into the street, and disappear for 
evermore somehow from the sight of all who knew her. Once or 
twice she covered her face with her hands as if she felt an intolerable 
shame. Once or twice she burst into tears. She was only sustained 
by the thought that the extraordinary step she had resolved on would 
secure poor Lucy’s happiness, and that it would make both Mary 
Blanchet and her brother very happy. Other way to make her 
wretched failure of a life useful to any human creature she saw none. 
She got up and walked about the room like some half wild and caged 
creature, whose limitations sometimes become almost unbearable. 
She was terrified at the fate she had brought upon herself; she 
looked back with miserable regret to the few free and happy days she 
had spent when she first came to London. “Let no wretched 
woman ever try to be independent!” she cried out in her bitterness. 

What a long time they were in coming! for now she began to 
wish that the interview were over, and anything resolved upon that 
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could not be undone. Trifling little things came into her mind, and 
perplexed and distressed her. If, for instance, Mary Blanchet should 
remain in the room! “If she is there I shall not be able to say out 
what I want to say,” Minola thought ; “ and if she wishes to remain, 
will she think it strange and wrong if I ask her not to stay? If it is 
all settled, how shall I have to behave to him? Will he understand 
that I am not going to play any love part? If he comes, and [I tell 
him all this, and he is content, then will he kiss me, and must I seem 
willing to be kissed? Will he accept me at all on such terms? p 
A wild gleam of hope lit up within her for a moment, and then died 
out. “Oh, yes, he will accept me—he does not care!” she said; 
and she trembled with pain and shame at the strange humiliation 
she had brought upon herself. She will never forget the agony of 
that hour while she waited there alone. 

At length they are come. She heard the voice of Mary ap- 
parently reasoning with Blanchet. Then one point of perplexity was 
presently settled for her, because the door opened and Mr. Blanchet 
came in, and he was alone. Minola heard the soft patter of Mary’s 
receding feet. ‘Then a sudden revulsion took place in her feelings, 
and she wished that Mary had come in with her brother. It was too 
late now, however, to think of that, for Blanchet was in the room 
unaccompanied, and came towards her. 

Minola was greatly surprised and even shocked at the appearance 
of Blanchet. She would have been still more pained if she could 
have persuaded herself that his present aspect and manner were the 
result of his love, and that she was to blame for having brought him 
to this pass. But there was something sullen and almost fierce about 
him which did not seem to her inexperienced eyes to speak merely of 
the pangs of misprized love. He looked like a man who has come 
to meet an accusation and is determined to brazen it out. His very 
manner of saluting her had in it something of defiance which was 
strangely unlike his old ways of poetic devotion, when he used to 
place himself, metaphorically at least, at her feet, and look up to her 
as his patroness and saint. 

Perhaps Minola now wished she had not sent for him. Perhaps 
her mind misgave her as to her purpose of self-sacrifice. Perhaps 
she would gladly have had Mary Blanchet or anyone else in the 
room, to bear her company. 

She had sent for Mr. Blanchet, however, and she had to receive 
him becomingly. It seemed marvellous to her now how she ever 
could have invited him with the intention of offering herself to him 
to be his wife. Taking her courage, as the French phrase has 
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it, in her two hands, she went to meet Herbert with a friendly 
greeting. 

To her surprise Blanchet did not take her hand when she offered 
it, but made a bow, and placed himself at some distance from her, 
standing near the chimney-piece. 

“I know why you have sent for me, Miss Grey,” he said, “ and I 
had better not take your hand until we understand one another. I 
am told by Mary that you wish to ask me a question. Well, let me 
save you trouble and myself too. I answer the question at once. I 
say yes—yes !” 

Then the poet threw back his dark hair, and stood as one who 
cares not now what is to follow. If he had ever been a reader ora 
stage-struck admirer of Shakespeare, one might have supposed that 
the attitude and look were got up after Othello, when he says, “‘’Twas 
I that killed her,” and is thenceforth prepared for the worst. 

This was a mystery to Minola. It seemed absolutely impossible 
that he could have learned or guessed at the nature of the question 
she had meant to put to him. It had only been settled in her own 
mind the evening before, and was never whispered, even to the reeds 
along the canal. Nor even if he had known it by supernatural in- 
spiration did his tone and manner seem appropriate to the occasion, 
and to the answer he had given. 

“] don’t understand you, Mr. Blanchet, and you can’t, I think, 
have any idea of the reason why I asked you to come and 
see me.” 

“Yes, yes ; I know it very well—only too well.” 

“ Then you must tell me what it is ; for, really, Mr. Blanchet, it 
you know it I don’t.” 

Minola seated herself quietly on a little sofa, and waited for him 
to explain all this. His theatrical ways were so absurd and offensive 
in her eyes that they impelled her to fall back upon a reserved and 
distant’demeanour. He could hardly have gone mad, she thought ; 
and in any case she now only wished to be well out of the whole 
affair. Minola could not believe that real emotion and stage-play 
could go together in the one part in private life, and she judged 
Blanchet wrongly for this reason. There are people in whom the 
instinct of the theatrical is as strong as the common instinct of self- 
preservation. Blanchet was as much in earnest now and as near to 
actual despair as he could be in this life. 

“Oh, yes, I know!” he said, “and I may as well save ‘you all 
trouble in reproaching me. You need not tell me you despise me, 
Miss Grey ; you can’t despise me more than I despise myself. You 
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need not tell me I have been ungrateful; I know that there never 
was a more ungrateful wretch on earth. If you could care for 
any thanks from me or believe in their sincerity, I would thank 
you for one thing—for not telling poor Mary anything about this. 
It was like your magnanimous nature to do this. She will come 
to know of it some time, I suppose ; but not from you—not from 
you.” 

Minola began to be really alarmed and shocked. This was no 
play-acting. His eyes were burning with wild emotion. He was in 
thorough earnest. Her idea was that he must have committed some 
crime and got it into his head that she knew of it. She got up and 
went kindly over to him. He shrank away. 

“We are talking at cross-purposes, Mr. Blanchet ; and I am 
afraid you are going to tell me something I ought not to know. You 
must not say any more—at least, without thinking of what you are 
saying. I have no reproach to make against you, Mr. Blanchet; what 
could I have? If you have done anything that deserves all the 
reproach you are giving to yourself, I don’t know anything of it—and 
indeed I don’t believe it.” 

“ You don’t know ; you really don’t know?” and his eyes lighted 
up with a momentary ray of surprise and hope. Then he became 
despairing again. “ You are sure to know before long ; and I may 
as well tell you myself.” 

“No, no, Mr. Blanchet, I don’t want to know; I have no right 
to know. Pray don’t say any more—let us ask Mary to come in.” 
He put his hand upon her arm and stayed her. 

“ No, no, you must hear it all now; we had better have an end 
to it. It concerns you, Miss Grey, and you have a right to know of 
it. “Twas I who saw you and Heron in St. James’s Park; it 
was I who told Lucy Money, and made you seem a treacherous 
friend to her ; ’twas I who did mischief that I suppose can never be 
set right, and did it all to the only woman in the world who ever was 
really kind to me. Yes—what do you think of me now?” 

Minola felt herself growing giddy and sick as he talked on in his 
wild way. Little as she understood of what he was saying, yet she 
knew enough to make her feel as if the ground reeled beneath her. 
It was enough that Victor and she had been seen and watched and 
misunderstood by somebody, and that all her efforts to make things 
happy for Lucy were in vain. For the moment she did not think of 
herself. She knew that there was nothing she had done to be 
ashamed of, or which two simple words to Lucy would not explain. 
But when that explanation once began, where was it to stop? For 
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the moment she did not even think of the degradation to herself in 
having her movements watched, and reported, and misrepresented ; 
or of the shameful ingratitude of Blanchet, whom, an hour ago, she 
almost looked upon as her destined husband. 

Blanchet now stood leaning both his elbows on the chimney- 
piece, his head turned away from her. 

“Mr. Blanchet,” Minola said quietly, “ you say you have done me 
some great wrong. There is just one favour you can do me now, 
and that is, to tell me in the simplest words what you saw, and what 
you said of it, and why you came to say it.” 

She stood and waited, with a manner seemingly of the most perfect 
composure. Within her breast all was pain, shame, anger, and dis- 
traction. But she contrived to keep an air of entire self-restraint and 
calmness. It appeared to her that the mere dignity of womanhood 
exacted from her that much of self-control at least. 

Then Blanchet told his story. It was a little incoherent here and 
there, and dashed with theatric expressions of passion and despair. 
But its general purpose was only too clear. He was going to call on 
Mrs. Money that unhappy day, and as he was crossing the park he 
saw Victor Heron seated, and apparently waiting for some one. The 
poet confessed that, prompted by some demon of jealousy and 
suspicion, he watched, and he saw Minola come up, and he saw them 
meet and saw them walk together. Then, still and further inspired 
by the demon on whom he was disposed to throw so much respon- 
sibility, he hastened to Mrs. Money’s house ; he learned that Heron 
had left a full hour before Minola ; he even found out that they 
had parted formally from each other ; and then he told Lucy for her 
private information that he had just seen them together in the park, 
an hour after Heron had left Lucy declaring that he must hasten to 
the House of Commons. 

Minola heard all this, bending her head slightly every now and 
then to signify that she understood his meaning. At the end she 
quietly asked what Lucy had said to the story he told her. 

She looked very pale, Blanchet said ; but she only begged of him 
not to say anything to her mother, and then she went away. But he 
saw too well, he added, that she was struck to the heart by what she 
had heard. Then first, when his rage of jealousy and madness had 
passed away, he began to understand the full measure of his shame. 
When Minola sent for him—to ask him a question, as Mary had told 
him—he felt sure it was to put the question of guilty or not guilty. 
He might as well plead guilty at once. It must all come out. There 
must be explanations, and he must stand confessed. That did not 
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trouble him now, he said. His one only thought was that Minola 
had been his best friend in all the world, and that he had betrayed 
her. 

Minola listened to these explanations with a heart in which scorn 
and anger were longing for utterance, but with serene and imperturb- 
able composure. Once again she thought to herself, “ Yes, it is true— 
women are born hypocrites ;” and she thought, too, “ I am glad of it 
just now.” 

“ Things are not quite so bad as your excited conscience would 
make them out, I hope, Mr. Blanchet,” she said, with a half smile of 
contempt. “It was not well done of you to play such a part, nor 
exactly what I should have expected ; but I hope it will prove that 
you have not done much harm to anyone—except to your own 
feelings and conscience, of course. I met Mr. Heron by the merest 
chance that day in the park, and I never met him there or anywhere 
else except by chance. That can be explained in two words if Miss 
Money thinks any explanation necessary. She will believe anything 
I tell her or that Mr. Heron tells her.” 

Blanchet shook his head. 

** You think she will not believe him or me?” Minola asked, with 
quiet contempt. ‘Oh, yes, Mr. Blanchet, you are mistaken !” 

“T didn’t mean to doubt that,” the poet said, with downcast head. 
To do him justice he had not the least doubt that either Minola or 
Heron would te!l the truth ; his doubt was whether the full acknow- 
ledgment would be entirely satisfactory to Lucy Money; and Minola 
guessed his meaning. 

“That, at any rate, can be left to Miss Money’s own judgment, 
Mr. Blanchet. I was only anxious to assure you that you have not 
after all done so much harm as you seemed to fear just now.” 

She looked very cold and cruel. As he turned his eyes to hers 
he caught no light of ancient kindness or pity in them ; only a cold 
and merciless dislike and contempt. He cast one abject, penitent 
glance at her, a glance that seemed to implore for some merciful con- 
sideration. 

“You don’t even reproach me,” he said, appealing to her with 
outstretched hands of sudden passion and despair. 

“Oh, no! I have no right to complain of anything you may 
choose to say. You did see me in the park with Mr. Heron; it is 
quite true. You have said nothing untrue of me ; what right have 
I to complain ?” 

Then she made a slight, hardly perceptible movement—one of 
those movements which it comes by nature to even the least affected 
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women to make, and which convey so much with such little effort. 
It indicated to Blanchet, beyond the possibility of mistake, that the 
interview was at an end. 

“ At least try to forgive me,” he said despairingly. “I thought 
all you Christians were bound to do that.” 

“Tt is not a question of forgiving,” she said with the same com- 
posed air; “I have no power to punish, Mr. Blanchet, and I don’t 
see why we should speak of forgiving. You don’t ask me, I suppose, 
to think just the same of you to-day as I thought yesterday ? I could 
hardly do that, even as a Christian duty.” 

As Blanchet was hurrying out of the house he met his sister in the 
hall. She ran to him with inquiring eyes, seeking in his face for 
some sign of coming happiness to all of them. He stopped and 
looked at her, and then a sudden thought seemed to take possession 
of him, and he caught her arm. 

“Come away with me,” he said; “get your things and come 
away this moment. This is no place for you.” 

She has refused him again, poor Mary thought. Oh, why then 
did she send for him at all ? 

“ But, Herbert, my dear, how can I leave her? Do you want me 
to go away from Minola for ever ?” 

“Yes, yes, for ever. Come away this moment, I tell you. I'll 
take care of you; I'll provide for you, if that is it. But come away 
from this place. We have no right to be here, either of us.” 

“‘ What has she said to you, Herbert—wha* have you done?” 

“She has said nothing to me ; I wish she had said something to 
me. What have I done? I have acted like a treacherous cad " 

“Oh, Herbert, it can’t be!” r 

“It is, I tell you. Come away from this, Mary; you have no 
right to be here ; come away this moment, I tell you.” 

His energy quite overbore poor Mary. She had never seen him 
in such a mood before ; indeed she had never seen anyone else in 
sucha mood. She could no more have stood out against him than 
against a storm. But the idea of her going away from Minola seemed 
like an overturning of the world. 

“‘ But won’t you tell me what this is all about? What have you 
done, Herbert? Why must I leave her? How could I live without 
her? What would she say ?” 

“T'll tell you all when you come with me; I'll tell you nothing 
now. Get your things ; I will give you five minutes—go along, Mary, 
and be quick.” 

Mary looked wildly up and down, as one who hopes, perhaps, that 
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some supernatural intervention may come at the last moment to rescue 
her from a doom which she has no strength to fight against herself. 
She looked up the stairs and along the hall, and even to the ceiling. 
Nothing came to save her. She burst into tears. 

“ Come,” said Herbert, turning his dark eyes on her with a wild- 
ness in them which she could not trifle with any longer. 

“T’ll come, Herbert ; I'll come,” she said. 

She ran upstairs ; she rushed into the room where Minola was, and 
clasped Minola in her arms, and clung about her and kissed her, and 
stammered some incoherent words of fondness and good-bye, and 
ran out again before Minola could understand what she meant or 
what she was about todo. In another moment Minola heard the 
street door shut, and going to the window saw Mary hurrying off with 
her brother. 

Minola felt dazed by the sudden occurrences of the day. She 
looked after the departing figures of Mary Blanchet and her brother, 
and at first could hardly understand the situation. Then she turned 
and looked into the darkening lonely room, and she felt very much 
alone indeed. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE MAN WITHOUT A GRIEVANCE. 


THE man with the grievance had got his chanceat last. His time 
had come. The hopes with which he came over to England, and 
which had so often seemed to fail and fade from him, were likely to 
be realised now. He was about to have a hearing for his cause. He 
was to make his statement in the presence of all England—that is to 
say, from the floor of the House of Commons. The night fixed for 
the hearing of Victor Heron’s motion in the House had come, and 
it had excited a great deal of public interest, and was certain of a 
patient consideration. 

The destinies had surely been very kind to Heron since his 
coming to England. He thought of this as he was crossing the park 
from his lodgings to get to the House of Commons this particular 
evening, and found his nerves becoming tremulous with the antici- 
pation of the coming fight, of the speech he had to make, and of the 
success which he felt confident the justice of his case must win for it. 
When he landed in England, under a sort of cloud and otherwise 
obscure, he found at first that it was hardly possible to get anyone 
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of influence even to listen to what he had to say. He could not now 
but admire, to use the old phrase, the change which had been wrought 
for him in the condition of things. There was a time when he would 
readily have given ten or twenty years of his life for the chance that 
now was coming so easily to him. He ought to bea proud and happy 
man. Proud he might perhaps have been, were it not that he felt 
terribly nervous now that the time was so near; but happy he cer- 
tainly did not feel. ‘To be happy in any manner of political success, 
or at least to enjoy it thoroughly, one ought to have no heart, he 
began to think. He was very unhappy ; his unhappiness rose up 
between him and his grievance—between him and his speech. He 
was glad to take refuge in the thought of the inevitable speech, and 
in the nervous trepidation that it called up ; even that was better than 
thinking of other things. He endeavoured to fix his attention 
exclusively on the approaching debate, and to make himself believe 
that the end of all things would come the moment it was over. He 
had gained the great object of his life—at least, he stood on the direct 
way to gain it—and this was the spirit in which he received the 
crowning of his hopes. 

Mr. Augustus Sheppard went down to the House that night to 
hear the debate. It was not a party question, everyone said, and he 
was free to wish that Victor might gain his cause. Indeed, it was 
Victor himself who was obtaining a seat for his former rival to hear 
the debate. Mr. Sheppard quite understood now that it was good 
form to be on friendly terms with a man whom you had opposed 
unsuccessfully at an election. He had some interest, too, of his own 
in the present debate and in Heron’s success. There was a general 
impression that if Heron made out a real case the Government 
would certainly give him the very next good appointment in the 
colonial administrations that came to their hand; and Sheppard 
assumed that that and not a parliamentary life would be the object of 
Heron’s ambition. Heron then would resign the seat for Keeton 
which he had only obtained by a fluke ; and Mr. Sheppard would 
have a capital opportunity next time, when it was not likely that the 
odd chances that had defeated him could occur again. He felt still a 
sort of superstitious longing for success at Keeton, because it had so 
long been in his hopes ; and he had a faith that if he carried Keeton 
he would also carry Minola Grey. He was, then, in a peculiarly 
hopeful mood as he walked towards the House of Commons the 
evening of Heron’s motion. 

Mr. Sheppard was a little too early ; he generally took care to be 
a little early for everything. He was never known to be late for an 
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appointment. He began to walk more slowly when he came near 
Westminster Palace, for he saw by the clock on the tower that he had 
plenty of time to spare. He slowly entered Westminster Hall, and 
found himself entangled in a crowd there. A case of some public 
interest was going on in one of the law courts on the right of the 
hall, and people were waiting to see some of the witnesses pass out; 
while on the left of the hall others were watching to see members of 
Parliament pass in. Sheppard remembered that the case was one in 
which a good many noblemen were more or less interested, and that 
among others the duke, who was his feudatory chief, had expressed 
some opinion about it, and had even been present at some of the 
sittings of the court. He stood a moment, therefore, with a sort of 
respectful and well-regulated curiosity, and he asked a question of 
one or two persons around him ; and it happened that he saw a friend 
or two passing through the crowd, and he interchanged a few words. 
He pleased himself with thinking of the time, now perhaps very 
near, when peopie would ee him passing into the House of Commons 
with other members, and then he began to make his way forward, 
believing it not becoming that a person of such expectations should 
be seen standing in a curious crowd. He was making his way clear 
of the throng when a tall man passed him, whose appearance seemed 
familiar to Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Sheppard, however, went on his way ; 
but the other stopped and looked after him, and then strode in pursuit 
and speedily overtook him. A hand was laid on Mr. Sheppard’s 
shoulder, and a friendly voice was heard in his ear. 

“ Hullo, Sheppard—how are you? Don’t bear malice, I a 
especially as I lost as well as you.” 

Mr. Sheppard turned round and saw a figure which he could not 
mistake. He forgot, however, for the moment some of the conditions 
under which the figure chose to present itself to society ; and he 
began in a doubtful and embarrassed tone : 

“Oh, yes; I beg your pardon, Lord Hugh 

“T say, Sheppard, cut that! I have dropped all that sort of 
thing ; I’m the opposite to the dog, don’t you know, in the fable : he 
dropped the substance to get at the shadow; I drop the shadow 
seeing that I can’t have the substance ; and I think you'll own, Shep- 
pard, that I am the more sensible animal of the two.” 

*‘T am pleased to see you, Mr. St. Paul.” 

“ Thank you, Sheppard, it’s very kind of you. You don’t look 
particularly pleased, and that makes it all the more good of you to 
say it.” And Mr. St. Paul laughed his familiar laugh. 

“Well, we met last time under circumstances that don’t of them- 
selves tend to make men pleased to see each other, Mr. St. Paul,” 
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Sheppard said ; for he was not to be long kept in awe of a person 
of noble family when that person was not respectable in his conduct, 
and was not on good terms with the head of the house. 

“T don’t know; it was a fair fight, Sheppard; I lost as 
well as you. I dare say if I had got in you would have had a 
petition?” 

“T think it highly probable we should have taken some such 
course, Mr. St. Paul. There would certainly have seemed to be some 
justification for such a course.” 

*‘T wonder who would have paid the expenses if there had been a 
petition against me.” 

“T should have found the means to pay them, Mr. St. Paul.” 

“Found the means, I dare say ; but would not the means have 
been found in my brother's purse, Sheppard ?” 

“I am not dependent on your noble brother, Mr. St. Paul, greatly 
as I respect him, and as everyone must respect him.” 

“ Quite right, Sheppard ; quite right. But we will not fight about 
that now. I am going off again, and I had rather part company 
on good terms with as many old friends as will do me the favour to be 
civil to me.” 

“T thought you had left England, Mr. St. Paul.” 

“No; I am getting off to-morrow or next day ; one has such a lot 
of things to do, don’t you know. But, I say, have you heard the news 
about our old friend Money ?” 

“* No, I have heard nothing about Mr. Money or his family,” Shep- 
pard said with some appearance of interest. ‘“‘ Nothing bad, I hope. 
I should be sorry if- ‘ 

“ Well, that is pretty much as you choose to take it. I should 
not call it bad to leave this confounded country ; but I don’t know 
how you may look at the matter.” 

“Is Mr. Money going to leave the country?” 

“ Right away. He has sent in his retiring address to his consti- 
tuents. A chance for you there, Sheppard, perhaps. Money helped 
to put a Liberal in for Keeton—-you might retaliate by getting yourself 
in for his borough.” 

‘But why does he take so strange and sudden a step? Not any 
business calamity, surely?” 

“ No, no; a business affair, but not a business calamity—unless your 
patriotic soul, Sheppard, sees a calamity in anything done bya Briton 
in the service of a foreign country. Our friend Money is going to let 
the Emperor of Russia have all the benefit of his services as an 
inventor and constructor of engines chiefly used in the unchristian * 
work of destruction.” 
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“Indeed? You astonish me.” 

“Dol? I am glad of it; it is something to have anyone to 
astonish with a piece of news. J knew it must come to this long 
ago. It was all very well while everything looked peaceful, and the 
lion lying down with the lamb, and all that sort of thing, you know. 
But, by Jove! we may have a big fight now any day, and our friend 
would soon find he couldn’t serve the two masters. He’s a sensible 
fellow— Money ; and he makes his choice while he can do so decently, 
without actually seeming to go over to the enemy, don’t you know. 
Of course, he is quite right ; we wouldn’t pay him, and t’other party 
will ; and why should he not get the best pay he can in times like 
these, Sheppard, my boy? That’s business, isn’t it? We all live by 
business, you know.” 

“ Still, I should have thought that there was more of patriotic feeling 
in Mr. Money—and he having sat so long in Parliament too——” 

“ Ah, that’s it, you know,” St. Paul said carelessly. “He has 
been behind the scenes and sees how things are done ; you have not 
as yet. He knows what it all comes to; he is a sensible fellow— 
Money ; you may be sure he knows uncommonly well what he is 
about, Sheppard. I knew this long time it must come to this.” 

* And this is beyond doubt ?” Sheppard asked, still dubitating, 
and at the same time trying to follow out a train of ideas applying to 
himself more exclusively. 

“ True'as Gospel. I have just read his retiring address—in which, 
however, he takes good care, of course, not to be very explicit about 
the cause of his going off; and I have been talking to the man who 
is going to marry his daughter in a few days.” 

“Oh, Mr. Heron ?” 

“No, not Heron; the other man—I forget his name, who was at 
the Bar, you know—I remember him at Oxford ; the fellow who 
marries the elder sister-——” 

Mr. Sheppard signified that he understood the meaning of Mr. 
St. Paul’s reference. 

“Well, of course, he did not say exactly what I knew to be the 
fact ; but he did not contradict it. I fancy he is not very sorry that 
Money is going out of the country. He wants to be in society, you 
know ; and, of course, Money is not just the sort of father-in-law for 
a man in society.” 

“ You don’t know, Mr. St. Paul,” Sheppard said, becoming almost 
friendly in his anxiety to learn all about this affair ; “ you don’t know, 
I suppose, whom Mr. Money takes with him to Russia?” 

“No, I don’t know ; only his wife, I suppose. If the other girl 
marries our young friend Heron, it isn’t likely she would be going off 
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to Russia, I suppose. They say Heron will get a colony somewhere. 
Well, glad to see you, Sheppard ; good-bye.” 

“You are very kind, I’m sure, Mr. St. Paul,” Sheppard said with 
a certain fervour, for he really thought it was friendly of St. Paul to 
speak to him so good-humouredly after all that had passed between 
them on the memorable night of the riot at Keeton. 

St. Paul laughed. 

“T am going to be a great deal more kind to you now, Sheppard ; 
for I’m going to leave you just in time to save your credit. I see 
my brother coming ; and if you were caught in conference with me 
you would never set foot inside any house of his again. Goodbye, 
Sheppard.” 

St. Paul nodded, smiled, and turned away. Sheppard stood for a 
moment and looked after his great stooping form, as it made its way 
out through the crowd, and then he prepared to pay his respects to 
the chief of the ducal house. He felt a little humiliated by the 
parting words of St. Paul, but it must be confessed that it was a source 
of some gladness to him not to be found in parley with the disre- 
putable younger brother when the duke came up. The duke was hur- 
rying by, and only gave Mr. Sheppard a hand to shake, and a “ How- 
d’ye-do, Sheppard?” But this was something to have got unalloyed 
by any qualification or suspicion which the presence of St. Paul might 
have infused into it. 

But even while the dry cool fingers of the duke were still in his 
momentary possession, Mr. Sheppard was thinking of how the dis- 
appearance of the Money family from Minola’s horizon would affect 
his chances with her. He thought of this as he sat and listened to Victor 
Heron’s speech. It may be said, in passing, that'Sheppard did not 
greatly admire the speech. It seemed to him to want order and finish. 
He was surprised that Heron should have plunged into the subject so 
directly. Mr. Sheppard had been studying rhetoric of late, and he 
had formed for himself a very clear idea of how Victor's subject ought 
to be treated. He thought the speaker should have begun with a 
sketch of the growth and greatness of England’s colonial system ; 
should have shown how the glory of England depends in great 
measure on the way in which she governs her colonies ; should have 
had a good deal to say about the manner in which the great Mr. Pitt 
had condemned slavery ; might even, perhaps, have quoted a passage 
from Mr. Pitt’s famous peroration about the sunlight streaming in upon 
the mind of Africa as it did while he spoke through the windows of 
the House of Commons ; and thus brought the House, as it were, 
into tune with the particular question to be debated that day. 
Victor did nothing of all this, but began in an easy conversational tone, 
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and in three sentences was right into the heart of his subject, only 
warming into anything like eloquence as he came to deal with occa- 
sional passages on which he felt deeply, and then as soon as possible 
resuming the quietly argumentative tone again. The House seemed 
to like it evidently, and Sheppard heard people near him saying it was 
going to be a great success. Mr.Sheppard was a little astonished, but 
felt that he ought to be pleased for more reasons than one. He was 
satisfied he could make a far more eloquent speech than that ; and if 
that sort of thing was successful, he might fairly expect to take rank 
among the great orators of the House when he got his chance. 

But he was only thinking of all this at passing moments. For 
the most part his mind was occupied with thoughts of Minola, and of 
the manner in which the departure of the Moneys would affect her 
and by consequence him. If Mr. and Mrs. Money went to Russia, 
and Heron and his wife went to some colony, then Minola would be 
left almost absolutely alone in London. He knew the girl too well 
to think that she would look for new friends. Surely, then, she would 
come to value his steady, faithful love? He would have become a 
success by that time, and no woman is indifferent to success. She 
would see that in his love there was nothing interested or selfish. 
Indeed, his love for her was not selfish in the ordinary sense. It 
would have surprised both him and her to know it, but it was true 
all the same that in one respect at least he did strongly resemble her 
beloved Alceste. His extreme love went so far as to form wishes 
against her who was its object: he could have wished that she were 
reduced to miserable condition—that Heaven, in giving her birth, had 
given her nothing—that she had neither money nor friends—in order 
that he might have the happiness of seeing her depend for everything 
upon the helping hand of his love. Mr. Sheppard was less ac- 
quainted even with Tibullus than with Moliére, but the Latin poet had 
expressed many hundreds of years before Alceste the wish that often 
filled Sheppard, as it had filled Minola’s hero, the “ Usinam possis 
unt mthi bella videri, displiceas aliis; sic ego tutus ero.” This wish 
was strong in Sheppard’s mind while Victor Heron was addressing 
the House. Indeed, no love from the most romantic and passionate 
lover could have been a better tribute to a woman’s worth than that 
of Sheppard for Minola Grey. All her other lovers were taking her 
on mere trust. All the others were caught by some charm in her 
which they could perhaps not define. She might for aught they 
could tell be in reality something quite different from what she 
seemed to be. Sheppard had known her almost from her cradle- 
time ; he saw her faults as the others probably did not ; he had often 
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winced under her occasional touches of sarcasm ; he knew very well 
that she had always done injustice to him, but he knew how sterling, 
how sweet, how true was the woman’s heart that was within her 
breast ; he had seen her tried in all manner of ways, and he had seen 
that trial always only brought out the simple nobility of her nature ; 
he was as certain as he was of life that if once he could induce her to 
marry him she would never have any other thought than how to make 
him happy. In his love there was undoubtedly that calculating spirit 
which belonged to all his nature. He sometimes admitted this to 
himself in a manner; for he occasionally said to himself, “No one 
else would lose so much in losing her as I should, for no one else 
knows so well what she is worth.” 

The debate did not last a very long time. It was over in rather 
a sudden way, Mr. Sheppard thought. As far as he could under- 
stand, some one on behalf of the Government was put up to say that 
Mr. Heron had done quite the right thing in all he did, and that his 
only mistake was in supposing that there was the faintest idea of dis- 
approving of any part of his administration. Then Mr. Money got 
up, and in a few short and very telling sentences seemed to say that 
if the Government had felt approval they had a very odd way of 
showing it, and that he thought the honourable member for Keeton 
had much better press his motion for inquiry. Then other Opposi- 
tion members said something to the same effect ; and one or two 
grave and independent members on the Ministerial side said some- 
thing of the same kind; and then at last a very leading member of 
the Government got up, and made the most emphatic assurances of 
respect and regard for all Mr. Heron had done, and declared that 
the Government were quite prepared to accept a simple resolution 
expressing the approval of the House of the manner in which the 
St. Xavier's Settlements had been administered. There was no possi- 
bility of fighting any further. Heron had won a complete victory, 
and the whole affair was over. Before Mr. Sheppard had time to rise 
from his seat the House of Commons was occupied with something 
else, and its benches were nearly empty. 

He hurried into the lobby and had a chance of saying a word or 
two of congratulation to Mr. Heron. Then he saw Mr. Money come 
out, and he pushed his way up to him and held him fast. 

“Is this true, Mr. Money, this strange news that I hear? Is it 
true that you are going to leave old England?” 

“ Quite true, Mr. Sheppard ; at least, that I am going to leave 
old England for atime. I dare say she can muddle on somehow 
without me.” 
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“ And you are going soon?” 

** As soon as I can get away. I came down here to-night for the 
last time to give a vote for Heron’s motion, if a vote were needed, 
which you see it was not. You heard the debate? Didn’t they get 
shabbily out of it?” 

Mr. Sheppard was not thinking much of the debate. 

“T suppose you take some of your family with you to Russia, 
Mr. Money ?” 

“ Some, yes ; but not all.” 

“Oh, no ! I know,” Mr. Sheppard said, with the air of one who 
understands everything. “I was going to ask whether Miss Grey is 
going with you?” 

“Miss Grey? No; why should she go?” 

** Well, I didn’t know ; she and your ladies appear to be such 
friends, and she is so much alone that I thought perhaps . 

“ Miss Grey would be only too welcome,” Money said gravely, 
“if she cared to exile herself, Mr. Sheppard ; but I don’t think it at 
all likely that she will leave London.” 

“Then she will be quite alone?” 

Mr. Money looked Sheppard fixedly in the face with a curious 
expression, in which there was a dash of pity. 

“ Well, I don’t know, Sheppard, I’m sure. Perhaps she will not 
be so much alone after all. Good-night; if we should not see you 
again, why then good-bye and good luck.” 

He wrung Sheppard’s hand with a grasp of unusual warmth and 
friendship. There was something in the pressure as of one who 
sympathises or commiserates. It was perhaps because he was going 
away, Mr. Sheppard thought ; and he felt touched by the kindness 
even while he was glad that the Moneys were going away, and that 
Victor Heron was to be married, and doubtless to go away too ; for 
then Minola would be left to him without a friend to come between 
the two ; andin the end she must marry him. 

Mr. Sheppard left the House of Commons and walked to the 
West Centre, and took up his stand for a while under Minola’s win- 
dows, thinking of how much alone she soon must be, and having very 
little idea of how utterly alone she actually was then. If Minola 
could have looked out of her window and seen him ; if she could have 
known of all his faithful watching ; if she could have realised the fact 
that now in her utter loneliness, when all others seemed to have gone 
from her, he still remained, and was only longing to make himself 
endurable to her, would she have thought of making to him the offer 
she had so nearly made to Blanchet? It would be rash to conjec- 
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ture. She was very wretched, and life seemed to have no hope any 
more. The desertion of Mary Blanchet had touched her to the very 
core. It is hard to say what the presence of any love and devotion, 
however formal and inartistic, might not have done at such a time. 
Perhaps had she seen Sheppard in that moment, and had he spoken 
out, the cross-purposes of the story of all their lives might have been 
made complete and inextricable. 

Meanwhile Victor Heron had got rid of most of his congratulating 
friends, and stood alone for a moment in a corner of the thinning 
lobby. He had won a success, complete and beyond his hopes ; it 
had been a success for his cause, and with that, too, a success for him- 
self. Although Mr. Sheppard had not thought very highly of his 
style of eloquence, it had taken the House of Commons completely. 
He could not possibly doubt the reality of the success he had made. 
Member after member came up to grasp his hand and congratulate 
him, in that spirit of fellowship which is so remarkable in the House 
of Commons. Men who were entirely opposed to him in political 
views—men who had never spoken to him before—men who would 
have voted against him if the Government had opposed his motion 
and it had gone to a division, now rushed up to offer him the most 
sincere congratulations on the success of the speech he had made. 
Victor was very emotional as we know, and there were moments 
when he could not reply to these kindly words, and when strange 
lights seemed to twinkle before his eyes, and he only saw as through 
a mist. He was proud; he was humbled. In the pride and in the 
humility, however, there was a dull pain always at his heart. He 
kept thinking of her who had urged him on again and again to 
perseverance in his course ; who had faith in him when no one 
else had ; who stimulated him to new exertion when no one else saw 
into his heart and his purpose, and believed in his success. He might 
have had her to share in the success ; her bright eyes might even 
now be moistening near his own in the joy ofthis great triumph. In 
whatever career this might open up to him, he might have had her 
companionship. She would have helped him to serve his country, 
and to leave a name which perhaps might be written down with 
honour in the list of England’s servants who had done faithful work. 
He stood there pulling his moustache and thinking ; quite depressed 
amid all his success, and feeling that, if his cause had had a victory, 
his life was only a failure. 

While he thus stood, some one who had passed into the House 
of Commons came out into the lobby again ; and an arm was put 
through Heron’s, and he heard Mr. Money’s voice, and he wakened 
up from his melancholy brooding. 
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“ Will you walk out with me, Heron? There’s nothing going on 
here that you and I are likely to care about. I am going up to 
Pall Mall ; will you walk with me across the park? I want to speak 
to you as soon as possible on a matter of some interest to both of us.” 

Mr. Money’s manner was unusually grave. There was no need 
for him to tell Victor that he had something serious to say. Victor 
saw that well enough as he looked in Money’s face. Heron felt the 
blood rush into his own face. He seemed to himself somehow as 
one to whom an accusation of guilt is suddenly brought home. He 
did not say a word just then, but allowed Money to lead him away ; 
and they left the lobby together. 

As they were passing down Westminster Hall, Money stopped 
suddenly and turned round : 

“‘T was fond of this old place,” he said ; “I am sorry to leave it. 
I had a sort of ambition to get on here once. Odd, is it not, Heron, 
you are just beginning here as I am giving up? I suppose I shall 
never cross the floor of the House of Commons again. Well, I am 
sorry ; but then there are so many things to be sorry for !” 

He said no more, and they walked in silence out of the great hall 


and into the streets. 





(Za be continued.) 
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THE GENESIS OF LIFE. 


OME two hundred years or more ago, the savants of Florence 
were somewhat startied by the declaration of one of their 
number, that he had found cause to disagree with the universally 
received ideas regarding the origin of living beings—ideas, the cor- 
rectness or validity of which had till then been unquestioned and 
undoubted. The man who played in Florence the part of a seven- 
teenth-century reformer was Francesco Redi, a well-known philo- 
sopher-physician, esteemed in his day and generation as an able and 
conscientious observer of biological phenomena. The subject to 
which he especially directed the attention of his scientific brethren 
was that of the origin and production of insects, and more especially 
of those insects which, like the familiar maggots, appear in animal 
and vegetable substances undergoing changes of a putrefactive nature. 
From the investigation of an apparently trifling and unsavoury sub- 
ject, as we shall presently note, results of the highest importance may 
sometimes spring ; and it may be truly affirmed that the subject 
mooted in Florence two hundred years ago has come to constitute 
one of the most important scientific questions, if not the paramount 
one, of the nineteenth century. Prior to Francesco Redi’s day, the 
opinion of philosophers regarding the origin of many lower animals 
was perfectly uniform and consistent. They held not only that it 
was possible for living things even of tolerably high grade to spring 
from non-living material, but that nature frequently produced both 
animals and plants in this way. Selecting, for example, the case to 
which Redi directed the attention of his contemporaries, the scien- 
tific men of the seventeenth century did not hesitate to affirm and 
believe that the maggots which appeared in putrefying meat were 
generated in some fashion or other by the process of decay in the 
meat. How this process operated, or in virtue of what laws the non- 
living matter gave origin to living beings, they did not profess to 
explain. Sufficient for those early philosophers was the evidence of 
their senses ; and the experience of daily life apparently tended to 
establish, on the surest of grounds, the belief in what came ultimately 
to be termed the “ spontaneous generation ” of living beings. 
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The belief thus entertained by the scientists of Redi’s time, it 
must be remarked, had been duly transmitted to them from the 
classic philosophers ; just as, but for Redi’s interference, it might no 
doubt have descended to our day as an article of scientific faith. 
None of the Latin poets has expressed more forcibly the general 
belief in the spontaneous origin of living things than Lucretius, of 
whose atomic theory modern science has heard so much. Well 
might the earth receive the name of mother, says this poet, for out 
of the earth all things originate. These earth-productions include 
living things ; for, to use Lucretius’ own words, in his De Rerum 
Natura, “ many living creatures, even now, spring from the earth, 
being formed by the rains and by the heat of the sun.” The influence 
of a belief transmitted through a long line of centuries may not he 
lightly estimated ; and it has been very fairly argued that even the 
great Harvey himself, with his powers of original research, was a sup- 
porter of the ancient ideas to a greater extent than is generally 
supposed. It is true that our great countryman concerns himself, in 
his well-known work, less with the origin of living beings than with 
that subsequent process of “ development” through which they attain 
the adult state. Even into the opinions of Harvey himself regarding 
the latter subject, much that is crude and fanciful may be found to 
enter ; although, with regard to the ultimate source or cause of living 
actions, the great physiologist thus expresses himself: “It is most 
apparent that in the generation of the chicken out of the egg, all 
things are set up and formed with a most singular providence, divine 
wisdom, and an admirable and incomprehensible artifice.” 

Thus, practically, the origin of living beings from non-living 
matter was unquestioned prior to Redi’s day. With a boldness 
worthy of his cause, that experimenter turned his attention to the 
case of the production of maggots in tainted meat. He showed the 
Florentine philosophers by the experiment of placing meat in a jar 
protected by a gauze cover, that the process of meat-decomposition 
might be observed to take place in perfection, without the appearance 
of a single maggot. If these animals originated from the meat, why, 
asked Redi, do they not appear in the jar? The answer was not 
difficult to find ; for one phase of daily experience, hitherto over- 
looked, came to the aid of the bewildered philosophers. The pre- 
sence of numerous flies, hovering round the jar, and prevented by 
the gauze from gaining access to the meat within, supplied the 
answer to the query. And thus it became clear that one case of 
spontaneous generation at least could no longer be upheld ; since the 
maggots in meat were noted to be developed from eggs laid in the 
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meat by the flies ; the subsequent growth of the maggots into the 
mature insects forming the conclusive proof of the correctness of 
Redi’s observation. 

The overthrow of a long-established belief is no light matter 
either for the reforming party or for its opponents. Redi accordingly 
found that his experiments and opinions were not only discredited in 
many quarters, but were pronounced antithetical to the tenets of 
religion and subversive of the highest interests of man. The belief 
in spontaneous generation was emphatically “nail’d wi’ Scriptur’,” 
and the Churchmen of Redi’s day were not slow to inform the philo- 
sopher that an appeal to Scriptural authority was, in their opinion, 
sufficient to prove his opinions incorrect. But Redi contented him- 
self with an appeal to the inexorable logic of facts, and the repetition 
of his subsequent experiments—extended in their sphere from that 
which demonstrated the origin of the maggots in meat—soon turned 
the balance of opinion in his favour. The inevitable tendency of the 
human mind to close with the truth was thus exemplified, and Redi’s 
famous aphorism and motto, “ Ommne vivum ex vivo,” may be said to 
have forraed the watchword of scientists for many years after the 
recognition of his doctrines. It has, however, been well remarked 
that, whilst Redi gave his unhesitating and unqualified support to the 
idea that living beings can originate only from pre-existing life, he 
admits, in his works, that he is unable to explain, according to this 
theory, many cases of animal developments. For example, when 
Redi discovered a caterpillar or grub in the heart of a fruit, or buried 
within the familiar gall or excrescence growing on a tree, he appears 
to have had no idea of explaining the origin of such insects from the 
outside world; that is, from parent-insects, which punctured the bark 
of the tree, depositing an egg in the puncture, and causing thereby 
the gall to appear. The Florentine philosopher apparently preferred, 
in the absence of more definite knowledge, to credit the plant itself 
with the production of the animal, and asserts his belief that the galls 
and fruits are developed by the trees as special provisions for the 
growth of the contained animal. Even admitting this latter belief, 
however, it can hardly be maintained that Redi meant thereby to 
illustrate a case of spontaneous generation. Doubtless he would 
have indignantly denied any such assertion, and would have main- 
tained that the production of the insect in the gall or fruit fully 
illustrated the aphorism that life proceeds only from pre-existing life, 
in which statement, as we have seen, his whole teaching was succinctly 
comprehended. 

After Redi’s time, and until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
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the opinions he had advocated regarding the origin of living beings, 
held their place as accredited maxims of life-science. Probably 
the fact that these opinions were thoroughly consistent with the visible 
order of nature, tended to ensure their favourable reception. Animals 
and plants, as far as everyday experience could discern, were in no 
case propagated de nove, but sprang invariably from living prede- 
cessors. The old maxim, ex nihilo nihil fit, expresses after all a very 
just conception of the order of nature at large ; and, in its application 
to living things, the aphorism might well be paralleled by Redi’s asser- 
tion that nothing living could arise from a dead or inorganic source. 
As time passed, however, the microscope was being perfected. From 
the days of simple magnifiers to those of compound microscopes, 
the optician’s art slowly but surely progressed. Leuwenhoeck, the 
Dutch naturalist, for example, attained great excellence in the art of 
grinding microscope-glasses, and as a result of perfection in this art 
was enabled to discern in 1702 the first rotifers, or “‘ wheel-animal- 
cules,” in the rain-water which had collected in a gutter on his house- 
top. Lower forms of life, unknown in Redi’s day—animalcules of a 
size which, for minuteness, were undreamt of in the seventeenth 
century—were thus brought to light during the eighteenth ; and such 
discoveries in animalcular life naturally came to possess a very distinct 
and important bearing on the subject of the origin of life at large. 
Philosophers in the eighteenth century smiled at the credulousness of 
their predecessors, who believed in the “spontaneous generation ” of 
animals of such highly organised nature as flesh-flies, gall-flies, and 
other insects. But the origin of the living specks collectively named 
“ animalcules” was a matter which assumed an entirely different 
aspect. The animalcule might possibly be propagated in ways and 
fashions impossible to the higher insect. Therule of life and develop- 
ment for the highly organised being might prove to be utterly different 
from that regulating the genesis of the animalcule. Hence the 
scientists of the eighteenth century, finding new materials to work 
upon in the fields of life which the microscope had revealed, were led 
to attempt anew the solution of the problem to which Redi had 
apparently given an exhaustive answer. Driven from the higher 
fields of life, the contest regarding spontaneous generation was, as 
the sequel will show, destined to be fought again in the arena of 
lower and microscopic existence. 

‘The experimenters who first appeared, a century after the Floren- 
tine philosopher, to work out the subject of animalcular origin, were 
Needham and Buffon. With the name of the latter everyone must 
be familiar, as that of a naturalist who added largely to the zoological 
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and botanical knowledge of his time ; whilst the former, an English 
experimenter, comparatively unknown outside the records of scientific 
discovery, was assisted by Buffon in much of his work. Needham 
himself speaks with some surprise of the almost universal acceptance 
with which Redi’s views had met, and, as we shall presently note, 
found cause to disagree most strongly with the opinions of the latter. 
Writing at the middle of the eighteenth century, Needham says: 
* Modern naturalists unanimously agree in holding it as a certain fact 
that every plant originates from a specific seed, every animal from an 
egg, or from some analogous thing, pre-existing in the plant or in 
the animal of the same species which has produced it.” And as 
regards the origin of the animalcules themselves, another sentence 
translated from Needham’s “Observations,” written in French, will 
serve to show the ideas entertained by his contemporaries on this 
head. “ Naturalists have generally believed,” says Needham, “ that 
microscopic animals were generated from eggs carried by the air or 
deposited in still waters by insects.” 

The population of stagnant waters and putrescent fluids was thus 
supposed to be produced by the development therein of the minute 
eggs or germs of the animalcules; and Needham, with a laudable 
desire to place his own beliefs on a scientific and experimental 
basis, began to experiment on fluids in which the lower and minute 
forms of life were likely to be developed. Provided with a fiuid 
which previous experience had proved to be capable of containing 
and supporting animalcules, Needham adopted exactly the principles 
of Redi, exhibited in the experiment on the decomposing meat. 
Placing this infusion of putrefying matter in a flask, Needham applied 
heat thereto, and after boiling the liquid, and carefully corking and 
sealing it, contended that he had adopted a mode of procedure well 
adapted to furnish evidence for or against spontaneous generation. 
As Redi had excluded the flesh-flies by the gauze he placed over 
the meat, so Needham aimed at protecting his fluid by carefully 
corking his flask ; whilst he assumed that the heat applied to its 
contents would effectually destroy any living beings it might originally 
have contained. Ensured, thus, in his ideas, from outward con- 
tamination, and guarded equally from any inherent or internal source 
of life-development, the fluids experimented upon were left to 
subside. The appearance of animalcules in his protected fluids 
would form, to Needham’s mind, a clear proof that they must have 
been generated de novo, or from dead matters contributed by the 
fluid; for had he not destroyed all living things within, and ex- 
cluded all life proceeding from without? The opposite result of 
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barrenness in the fluid would, of course, weigh powerfully in the 
opposite direction, and determine a belief in Redi’s idea, that, having 
destroyed and excluded all sources of life-development, no living 
things could appear in the flasks. ‘The result of Needham’s experi- 
mentation was affirmative in character. Sooner or later, the boiled 
liquids became turbid and muddy from the development of organisms, 
and microscopic examination showed an abundance of animalcular 
life in the flasks. ‘That Needham should, therefore, have become a 
staunch advocate of spontaneous generation cannot be accounted 
other than a natural result of his interrogation of nature. Repeated 
experimentation seemed to place his belief on a still surer basis, and 
it thus appeared that Redi’s doctrines were in some danger of being 
overthrown by the march of inquiry, and by investigation directed in 
new lines of research. 

It is both curious and instructive to note that Needham’s 
experiments appeared to afford support to a singular theory of 
the nature and origin of living bodies, which was enunciated by his 
coadjutor, Buffon. On this theory—known to modern physiology 
as that of “organic molecules”—it was held that the essential 
parts of living beings consisted of infinitesimally minute atoms, or 
molecules, these particles being invested with an indestructible vitality, 
and with extraordinary powers of development and reproduction. 
These organic molecules, according to Buffon, form all living beings 
by their temporary combination, and are set free by the death of the 
organism, to assume other shapes and forms of living things. This 
conception, in short, existed as a kind of physical metempsychosis ; 
so that, holding the doctrine of the French philosopher, we might 
believe that the atoms of which our own bodies are composed were 
derived from other, and it might be much lower, forms of life ; whilst, 
when liberated by the death of the human organism, they would enter 
into new combinations, and might appear in any form, from that of 
the animalcules or lower plants in the stagnant pool to that of the 
highest living thing. Thus Hamlet may be said to enunciate the 
essential features of at least one aspect of the theory of organic 
molecules when he says— 


Imperious Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the cold away : 

Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw ! 


Such a theory applied to explain the origin of living beings may 
fitly demonstrate the use of the imagination and fancy in science, 
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whilst it may also illustrate the “ groundless hypotheses” regarding 
the origin of living beings which existed in such profusion some two 
centuries ago. One Drelincourt took the trouble to enumerate no 
fewer than two hundred and sixty-two such “ groundless hypotheses :” 
Blumenbach quaintly remarking that “nothing is more certain than 
that Drelincourt’s own theory formed the two hundred and sixty-third.” 

Amongst the scientists who followed the experiments of Needham 
with a jealous care, was the celebrated Abbé Spallanzani, who was 
appointed to the professorship of natural history in the University of 
Pavia in 1768. A man of wide scientific as well as literary culture, 
Spallanzani was eminently qualified to undertake a series of inde- 
pendent researches in connection with a subject which had, previously 
to Needham’s experiments, engaged his attention. And, accordingly, 
we find him preparing to investigate the subject in an independent 
fashion, his initiatory work being devoted to a practical criticism of 
the experiments of Needham. It is evident that Spallanzani was 
duly impressed with the ideas of Redi, and with the assertion that, 
judging from all the analogies presented by nature at large, living 
things could originate only from pre-existent vitality. But to meet 
the counter-assertion and experimental facts of Needham, evidence 
of like nature was required, and we find Spallanzani setting to work 
to institute a series of investigations, the method of which exhibited 
a decided improvement on that of Needham. The vessels em- 
ployed by the Abbé to contain the fluids or infusions to which the 
tests were to be applied, were provided with slender necks, so that 
the aperture of each vessel could be readily and hermetically sealed 
by fusing the glass. Contrasted with Needham’s method of merely 
corking and sealing his flasks, the Abbé’s plan appears immeasurably 
superior and exact ; and, as the results proved, such a belief is fully 
warranted. Spallanzani, it must be remarked, exposed his fluids 
to much more rigorous conditions in the matter of heat, than 
those to which Needham subjected his infusions. The Abbé kept 
his fluids at the boiling-point for periods varying from half an hour 
to three-quarters of an hour ; thus placing the possibility of destroy- 
ing any contained life on surer and more feasible ground than that 
afforded by Needham’s shorter periods of exposure to a lower tem- 
perature. The results of these experiments fully justified the 
expectations of Spallanzani. Allowed to stand for varying periods 
of time, the liquids in his flasks remained perfectly clear, and when 
examined by the microscope gave no indications of life. Therefore, 
argued the Abbé, Needham’s experimentation was of faulty kind ; 
since, by the exercise of care in sealing the flasks, and by prolonged 
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exposure to heat, we see that life within the flasks is exterminated, 
and outward vitality hindered from gaining admittance to a field 
wherein its fertility might be exemplified. Once again therefore, and 
in Italy, the balance of scientific opinion, backed by demonstrative 
proof, goes down heavily weighted against the doctrine of “spon- 
taneous generation.” 

But Spallanzani did not rest content with a simple refutation of 
the results of Needham’s experiments. He perceived the necessity 
which had arisen for a positive deliverance on the subject of experi- 
mentation, and for an explanation of what in Needham’s case had 
produced the development of life, and of what in his own case had 
been excluded. Out of Spallanzani’s necessity grew the hypothesis 
which in modern days is widely known as the “germ theory.” 
According to this idea Spallanzani held that the atmosphere and 
fluids of all kinds were charged with the germs or eggs of the lower 
forms of animal and plant life. Under certain conditions—such as 
that of extreme dryness—these germs remained sterile and unpro- 
ductive. Once introduced, however, into a medium adapted for 
their development—such a medium being exemplified by an infusion 
of organic matter—the germs, like seeds placed in a suitable soil, 
developed into the adult forms of animalcules. The germs in the 
fluids, according to Spallanzani, were destroyed by heat ; those con- 
tained in the atmosphere were prevented from gaining access to his 
infusions, and hence the fluids remained permanently barren. The 
day of the actual demonstration of the existence of germs was not yet ; 
but the germ theory of Spallanzani at once sprang into favour as a 
reasonable hypothesis—taking the latter appellation to indicate a 
theory which explains all the facts of a case, and is, at the same 
time, contradictory to none. The supporters of this theory were 
formerly known as “ Panspermatists,” and the theory itself as that 
of “Panspermy.” The old term “spontaneous,” or “ equivocal 
generation,” was replaced by the name “ Heterogeny,” or “ Hetero- 
genesis ;” whilst in these latter days, disciples of Redi and Spallan 
zani are said to support “ Biogenesis,” against the theory of 
“ Abiogenesis,” or that which maintains that living beings may 
and do, under certain circumstances, originate from non-living 


matter. 

The statement that no branch of science is independent of its 
neighbour-departments, and that the growth and progress of one 
science in reality means the advance of the whole scientific coterie, 
receives an apt illustration from those phases of the present subject 
which succeeded the experimentation of Spallanzani. From amongst 
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the myths of alchemy, the science of true chemistry was, at the date 
of Spallanzani’s experiments, just beginning to be evolved ; and shortly 
after his day, men began to know something definite regarding the 
composition of matter and respecting the laws in virtue of which 
elements combined to form the compound substances met with in 
the world at large. It has been well said that the science of chemistry 
was founded on the discovery of oxygen and its properties ; and it so 
happened that through the investigation of the relations borne by 
oxygen to living beings, the subject of “ biogenesis” versus “ sponta- 
neous generation ” received an accession of new life, and the old 
controversy was, in consequence, revived with renewed vigour. 
Chemical alarmists subjected Spallanzani’s work to scrutiny on the 
ground that they deemed it possible for the fluids in the flasks to have 
been altered by the applied heat so as to utterly prevent the develop- 
ment therefrom of living beings. The chemical alteration of the 
liquids, in other words, was a result which had not been bargained for 
by Spallanzani or his contemporaries, and was, moreover, a condition 
which, provided its existence could be proved, would unquestionably 
operate to falsify the results of experiments. “If you literally kill 
(through chemical alteration and change) the organic molecules in the 
infusion,” said the supporters of Needham and Buffon, “ of course you 
will obtain a negative result ; but your conditions of experimentation 
are too severe, and your experiments must count for nothing in the 
balancing of evidence, until you prove the stability of the chemical 
conditions to which the fluids and the matter thereof have been sub- 
jected.” Hence the new generation of investigators which succeeded 
the Italian Abbé, had to assure themselves that the conditions neces- 
sary and adapted for the production of life were kept intact and 
unaffected as regards chemical influences. 

The first experiments of note which were undertaken under these 
latter auspices were those of two German observers, Schulze and 
Schwann, who, about 1836 and 1837, conducted some investigations 
on the fertility of liquids. An infusion, which had been duly boiled, 
was thus placed in a flask to which atmospheric air could gain 
admittance, the air, however, being first made to pass through certain 
chemical substances. Air was thus literally filtered through glass 
tubes heated to a high degree, such a condition of great heat being 
capable of destroying germs, but leaving the oxygen of the air, so 
necessary for the development of life of all kinds, perfectly unaltered. 
In other investigations these experimenters filtered the air through 
vitriol and caustic potash, two substances well known as destroyers of 
organic or living matter, but which possess no effect on the oxygen 
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of the atmosphere. The results of these experiments were highly 
satisfactory to the biogenesists. No traces of life appeared in these 
protected infusions, and the doubts regarding the deprivation of life- 
bearing conditions which chemists had raised, were thus effectually 
dispelled. When the protective chemicals were withdrawn, and un- 
filtered air allowed to gain access to the flasks, a full development of 
animalcular life appeared, this positive result serving as an important 
counter-proof to the negative results previously obtained. 

Meanwhile microscopic science had been making important 
advances. In 1843 De la Tour discovered the fact that the essential 
element in yeast is a microscopic plant, and that fermentation must be 
regarded as a definite result of the growth and propagation of these 
minute organisms. This observation bore a clear relation to the pro- 
duction of life in an infusion of decaying animal matter ; since it 
was urged, if fermentation can be shown to:depend on microscopic 
plant-growth, why should not the processes of ordinary putrefaction 
and decomposition be regarded as of like origin and nature? And 
the researches of the late Master of the Mint in England, and of various 
continental observers, demonstrated in time the reasonable nature of 
the latter idea. A fluid capable of undergoing putrefaction was com- 
pletely separated, in Graham’s experiments, into two portions by a soft 
bladder or membrane, through which the fluid could strain, but which 
would present an obstacle to the passage of solid bodies, however 
minute the latter might be. Decomposing matter added to the fluid 
on one side of the membrane produced putrefaction and an abundant 
development of animalcular life. But whilst the decomposing fluid 
strained through the membrane to mingle with the pure fluid on 
the other side, the latter fluid exhibited none of the phenomena 
of decomposition, and remained perfectly clear and free from all 
traces of life-development. Thus, once again, but in a more 
exact fashion than that in which Spallanzani had demon- 
strated the fact, were scientists led to conclude that the solid and 
material germs or particles of one kind or other, kept back by the 
membrane from entering the pure fluid, were the cause of the putre- 
fying action in the companion fluid. A similar result and conclusion 
to that obtained and arrived at by Spallanzani, had in short been 
attained through investigation which had proceeded along a different 
and more complicated line of research. 

The demonstration of the “ material” nature of the infecting germs 
or particles was advanced a stage further when Schroeder and Dutsch, 
experimenting between the years 1854 and 1859, showed that a very 
effective mechanical filter might be formed of simple cotton-wool ; 
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putrescible fluids, contained in flasks the mouths of which were stopped 
with closely packed wool, remaining perfectly clear and barren of life. 
And Tyndall, taking up the line of research at the point where 
Schroeder and Dutsch had céased their experimentation, demonstrated 
that, as far as the atmosphere itself is concerned, it may be described 
as a “stirabout” of minute particles. These particles are of varying 
nature ; some are living, others inorganic ; they are disguised and 
unperceived in diffuse daylight, it is true, but are revealed by the 
brilliant lights at the command of science, or, in more homely fashion, 
by the sunbeam streaming through the chink of a shutter into a 
darkened room. Nor may the name of Pasteur, the distinguished 
French chemist and physicist, be omitted from the list of experi- 
menters on the causes and origin of life developed in fluids. It was 
left for Pasteur to supply the missing link in the evidence regarding 
the nature of those particles contained in fluids or borne by the 
atmosphere, which research, from the days of Spallanzani and onwards, 
had disclosed. Microscopic examination of the cotton-wool used to 
plug the mouths of flasks, as described in the experiments of 
Schroeder, revealed to Pasteur the presence of numerous small 
particles which the wool had filtered off from the air passing into the 
infusion. These particles, on being sown in fitting solutions and 
duly watched thereafter under the microscope, were seen to develop 
into adult forms of animalcules and of lower plants. The identity of 
the atmospheric particles with the germs of animalcular life was thus 
fully proved ; and the innate truth of the “ germ theory” may be 
regarded as having in this manner been demonstrated. 

The first proposition which at this stage. of our inquiries may 
therefore be submitted, is that the germ theory—which holds that 
lower forms of life developed in infusions of organic matter proceed 
from the germs originally contained in the fluid, or which have gained 
access thereto from the atmosphere—may be regarded as fully 
proved. As we shall presently note, it matters not, as far as the 
truth of this proposition is concerned, if “spontaneous generation ” 
also be ultimately proved to occur. The actual demonstration of the 
fact that some forms of life could be produced de novo, or without 
the existence of pre-existent life, would not in any degree lessen the 
truth or alter the significance of the fully demonstrated fact, that germs 
borne by the air or contained in fluids constitute the common cause 
of life-development in putrefying and decomposing solutions. The 
two theories, as a matter of logical consistency, may coexist ; and 
should spontaneous generation be ever demonstrated to occur—a 
fact from the clear demonstration of which we appear as yet to 
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be very far removed indeed—we shall find the truth of the germ 
theory to be in no sense impugned : whilst, in the absence of definite 
proof on the other side, the scientific mind will not hesitate 
to regard biogenesis as an explanation of the genesis of life, of which 
the great merit consists in its perfect harmony and analogy with the 
observed laws of living nature. 

It might be imagined that the controversy between these two 
theories of life-genesis had well-nigh been contested to its farthest 
limits, and that the motto “ Omne vivum ex vivo” might be inscribed 
over the portals of natural science as expressive of a fundamental 
article of scientific faith. Buta little inquiry shows that of late years 
the doctrine of abiogenesis has been gaining ground, and that its 
supporters have been once more preparing to join issue with their 
opponents. ‘The contest, in truth, has not ceased ; the battlefield has 
simply been changed. New aspects of controversy have appeared ; 
and, driven from the consideration of the nature of atmospheric 
germs, the litigants have girded themselves anew for a contest the 
issues of which extend to wider and more important spheres of 
thought than those embraced by the mere question of the existence 
or non-existence or of the vital powers of germs. Recent science 
has thus speculated with great persistence regarding the origin of life 
at large. How did life originate at first on the globe? Human 
reason and scientific belief would seen to suggest that life must have 
had a beginning, and geological science negatives the idea that the 
present condition of the earth has been eternal. If, then, we consider 
that our earth has been, according to astronomical deductions, 
evolved from fiery vapours, and has settled down into its present 
prosaic state from a primitive nebulous condition, we must also 
conceive of definite beginnings of life having taken place. Science 
accordingly inquires how this primeval vitality originated ; whence 
it came ; and through what conception or theory its beginning may 
be legitimately realised. 

In answer to these natural queries, more than one suggestion or 
theory may be offered. Many, for example, will prefer the belief in a 
creative fiat which in the beginning created all the varied forms of life, 
and left them to exercise their productive vitality through succeeding 
ages. Once created, life is thus regarded as capable of producing 
life ad infinitum. There is no need to assume the occurrence of 
new creations in this hypothesis, the first springs of created vitality 
having swollen in the course of ages into mighty streams with num- 
berless offshoots and branches. Others profess to discredit such a 
theory of the genesis of life on the ground that it implies a break in 
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the uniformity and unbroken sequence of nature. A creative effort 
is hence regarded as a break in an otherwise continuous cycle. Hence 
the supporters of the second theory regard inorganic or non-living 
matter as potentially containing in the present, as it did in the past, 
the principles and essence of vitality. Life results, they say, from 
some subtle and inexplicable conversion of the non-living into the 
living. When the earth attained a stage of permanency of form and 
composition, its own matter evolved living things, and as this power 
is regarded as having existed in the past, why, it is asked, should we 
object to extend its operations into the present? The lower forms 
of life may thus, it is believed, originate in the present from non- 
living matter, and spring spontaneously into vitality ; whilst, as a 
sequel to this belief in the unbroken sequence which connects the 
living and the non-living world, it is maintained that from lower 
forms of life, and by a like process of evolution, beings of higher grade 
may be duly developed. There are some scientists who, whilst 
declaring for biogenesis in the present, and whilst assuming that, in 
the present, life invariably proceeds from pre-existing life, assent to 
the statement that in the beginning life arose from non-living matter ; 
although, indeed, the advocates of spontaneous generation do not 
hesitate to charge such persons with scientific and logical inconsist- 
ency, in that they admit the possibility of life-development occurring 
de novo in the far-back past, but deny the operation of any such action 
in the present. 

It is obvious that the point at issue centres around the old question 
whether at present life may or may not be produced spontaneously. 
Could this question be definitely answered in the affirmative, then the 
idea that a natural process may have operated in the past becomes not 
only of feasible but of highly probable nature, and exemplifies an 
a@ posteriori argument of likely kind. The issues of the question have 
thus become broadened out to include, as it may be shown, even the 
subject of man’s origin and development ; and in view of the more 
than passing interest which must therefore attach to the modern 
phases of this inquiry, we may shortly inquire into the present aspects 
under which the theories of biogenesis and abiogenesis respectively 
stand related to each other. 

Within recent years various series of experiments, the results 
of which are cited in support of abiogenesis, have been performed, 
amongst other investigators, by Dr. H. C. Bastian of London ; 
this investigator appearing as the foremost advocate, in this country 
at least, of spontaneous generation. The gist of Bastian’s early 
experiments consisted in the fact that, when certain fluids were em- 
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ployed in experimentation, living beings were produced, notwith- 
standing the presence of conditions which were ordinarily supposed 
to be unfavourable or entirely opposed to the development of 
life. The two great conditions aimed at in experiments on spon- 
taneous generation are, firstly, the complete exclusion of all atmo- 
spheric or external influences from the experimental fluid; and, 
secondly, the thorough destruction of any living particles contained 
in the fluid itself. Isolation and destruction are the two chief ideas 
involved in such experiments ; and it may be freely admitted that, if 
both of these conditions be perfectly carried out in any experiment, 
such procedure may be deemed a crucial test, and the results so 
obtained may be regarded as of stable and satisfactory kind. But 
to procure the perfect isolation of the fluid, and the complete annihi- 
lation of germs—Aic labor, hoc opus est. ‘The very nature of the expe- 
rimentation renders it an exceedingly difficult matter to ensure that 
either condition is perfectly carried out. The manipulation involved 
is of the most delicate kind, and the sources of error are not only 
singularly numerous, but are also difficult of detection. An unde- 
tected flaw or crevice in the apparatus, a moment of inattention on 
the part of the experimenter, and the results of a whole series of ex- 
periments may be unwittingly vitiated ; so that, although the condi- 
tions aimed at are themselves perfectly clear and defined, their perfect 
attainment forms one of the most difficult tasks which the modern 
investigator can have set before him. 

On being first published, some years ago, Dr. Bastian’s experi- 
ments naturally attracted the attention of the biological world, and 
revived a controversy which had, to say the least, been in a smoulder- 
ing condition for some time previously, and which, moreover, in the 
minds of many observers, had been regarded as practically settled in 
favour of the germ theory, and of biogenesis at large. The facts 
asserted by Dr. Bastian, dealing with a problem of such important 
nature, were not of course to be tacitly accepted by scientists, or 
without due questioning and verification at the hands of independent 
observers. Accordingly Dr. Bastian’s experiments were repeated by 
other physiologists, the method of procedure respecting Bastian’s 
mode of procedure being thus detailed by Dr. Burdon Sanderson. 
An infusion of turnip was prepared and divided into two portions, 
one portion being neutralised to correct its acidity by the addition of 
potash. Four retorts, the tubes of which were drawn out to almost 
capillary fineness, were charged with the infusion, two with acid and 
two with neutralised liquid. ‘A small quantity of pounded cheese 
was then added to one of each pair (of retorts). A fifth retort was 
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charged with unneutralised infusion diluted with its bulk of water. 
As soon as each retort was charged, the open end of its beak was 
heated in the blow-pipe flame, and drawn out. The drawn-out part 
was then severed, and the retort boiled over a Bunsen’s burner, after 
which it was kept in a state of active ebullition for five minutes. 
During the boiling, some of the liquid was frequently ejected from the 
almost capillary orifice of the retort. At the end of the period named 
it was closed by the blow-pipe flame, care being taken to continue the 
ebullition to the last. The success of the operation (¢.¢. the pro- 
duction of a perfect vacuum within the flask) was ascertained in each 
instance by observing that, by wetting the upper part of the retort, the 
ebullition was renewed.” Three retorts of similar kind were charged 
with hay infusion, and “the eight retorts were placed, immediately 
after their preparation, in a water bath, which was kept at a temper- 
ature of about 30°C.” Three days afterwards the flasks were examined, 
with the result of finding that (1) in the unneutralised turnip infusion 
with cheese, (2) in that without cheese, (3) in the neutral turnip infusion 
without cheese, and (4) in the diluted turnip infusion—in all four 
cases—no living forms were observed. One retort (5) containing 
diluted hay infusion, had been accidentally cracked, and was laid 
aside as futile, although it is recorded that its contents swarmed with 
organisms. Of the remaining three retorts, one (6) a neutral turnip 
infusion with cheese, ascertained to be hermetically sealed at the 
time of being opened, was found to contain many organisms ; a second 
(7) an undiluted hay infusion, also entire, contained living beings ; 
and (8), an infusion of the same nature as the last, contained organ- 
isms, but in fewer numbers than its predecessor (7). These experi- 
mental details will afford some idea of the method of procedure 
adopted by experimenters, and of the care taken to ensure the per- 
fection of the rigorous conditions of isolation and annihilation of any 
life contained in the substances infused. It will thus be noted that, 
whilst negative results were obtained in four out of the eight cases, 
three afforded evidences of the production of living organisms 2” vacuo. 
Dr. Burdon Sanderson, remarking on the results of these experiments, 
says: “I am content to have established—at all events to my own 
satisfaction—that by following Dr. Bastian’s directions, infusions can 
be prepared which are not deprived, by an ebullition of from five to ten 
minutes, of the faculty of undergoing those chemical changes which are 
characterised by the presence of swarms of Bacteria (minute vege- 
table organisms), and that the development of these organisms can 
proceed with the greatest activity in hermetically sealed glass vessels 
from which almost the whole of the air has been expelled by boiling,” 
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It is worthy of notice that these remarks contain a plain statement 
of facts, without any indication as to their explanation, or regarding the 
conclusions which may be drawn from the results thus described. An 
impartial critic might in such a case be ready with the query, Has the 
vital limit of these lower organisms been ascertained ; or, is it deter- 
mined as a stable and unquestionable fact, that exposure to the boiling 
point for five or ten minutes proves fatal to the lowest forms of life? 
Whilst it might also be asked whether the appearance of living things in 
the closed vessels might not be accounted for—in the absence of any 
definite information negativing the supposition—by presuming that the 
vitality and development of the organisms contained in the infusion had 
been simply suspended for a time by the process of boiling. After a 
period of repose, when we may presume their vital activities have re- 
covered from the effects of exposure to a high temperature, the organ- 
isms appear to evince their wonted powers of development. 

The naturalist would inform such a critic, in answer to further in- 
quiry, that the organisms which appear in infusions belong to the lowest 
grades of animal and plant life, and possess a vitality of very low and 
elastic kind. Even animals of tolerably high organisation—such as the 
** wheel animalcules” of our ponds and ditches, which possess a nerv- 
ous system and complex structure—may be dried artificially, kept 
for months in a mummified and parched condition, and yet be revived 
on the application of moisture. If, therefore, animalcules of a very high 
grade may be desiccated and revived many times in succession with- 
out injury, it is only reasonable to believe that the lower forms occur- 
ring in infusions—forms which appear to hover, as it were, on the 
verge of vitality—may successfully withstand the rigorous conditions 
of the experimentalist. And if this be true of the adult forms of these 
lowly animalcules, the assertion must apply with still greater force to 
their mere germs, which must be regarded as possessing vitality of 
yet lower kind than the adult beings. It may therefore be reasonably 
urged, that unless clear evidence be afforded that boiling, even of 
prolonged extent, absolutely kills Bacteria, animalcules, and their 
germs, which may exist in fluids, the results obtained in such ex- 
periments do not weaken the theory of biogenesis. According to 
this theory, negative results are explained by assuming that the con- 
ditions of the infusion have favoured the death by boiling of the 
contained life ; whilst the affirmative results probably depend on the 
fact that the germs or organisms were favoured in some fashion in 
their struggle for existence, and survived their literal trial by fire. 
Dr. Bastian himself has duly recorded the significant fact—remarked 
by the Abbé Spallanzani—that the date of the appearance of life in 
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infusions bears a distinct relation to the time the liquids have been 
boiled, and to the degree of heat to which they have been subjected. 
Long continuance of the ebullition usually delays, or may altogether 
prevent, the appearance of living organisms ; and, z7ce versd, some in- 
fusions, owing to special peculiarities or conditions, present excep- 
tions to this rule. We have thus at the outset many circumstances 
presented to us, favouring the @ Priori consideration that we are 
dealing with conditions affecting rather the ordinary life and develop- 
ment of lower organisms, than the development of such beings in some 
mysterious and inexplicable fashion from non-living materials. Con- 
tinental experimenters and investigators at home are perfectly agreed 
that organisms will appear in fluids treated and protected as already 
described ; and some valuable additional information has been con- 
tributed regarding the effects which the specific or chemical nature of 
the solutions appears to produce on the development of life within 
them. Thus it has been ascertained that when infusions of hay—always 
a favourite substance with experimenters—are rendered acid, they ex- 
hibit a development of organisms less readily than when rendered 
alkaline or neutral. 

The test-points to which experiments on spontaneous generation 
have led in the present day, appear to resolve themselves into a first 
query regarding the degree of heat capable of completely destroying 
not only the adult organisms which appear in infusions, but their 
germs also ; and a second respecting the nature of the conditions 
within or without the infusions which may retard or favour the vitality 
of these lower organisms. An ingenious mode of determining the 
degree of heat necessary to kill the Bacteria and other organisms 
found in fluids was devised by Dr. Bastian. A solution of some 
chemical salt, for example, is found, when protected from external 
influences, to show no disposition to generate living beings. But if 
such a solution be infected with a drop of fluid containing organisms, 
the latter will generate and multiply in the chemical solution as readily 
as within an ordinary infusion. By pursuing such a mode of experi- 
mentation, Dr. Bastian found that he could assure himself of the 
presence of Bacteria in a pure fluid by actually conveying them into 
it, and that, having obtained these conditions to begin with, he could in 
the next instance experiment with some hope of arriving at a definite 
result on the degree of heat necessary to kill these organisms. He 
accordingly found that when infected solutions were exposed to a tem- 
perature above 158° F.—the solutions being of varying nature—the 
contained organisms afterwards exhibited no vitality. If, on the con- 
trary, the fluids were exposed toa lower degree of heat—say 130° F,— 
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they invariably became cloudy and turbid on cooling, this turbidity 
being due to their rapid development and increase. Hence Bastian’s 
present position rests on the supposition that he has determined the 
death-point, as it were, of lower organisms, and that—assuming these 
latter experiments to remain unchallenged—he is entitled to call 
upon the supporters of the germ theory to explain, in conststency 
with his facts, the occurrence of organisms in fluids from which all 
vitality has thus been, to all appearance, completely expelled. 
Possibly there may not be wanting biologists who may possess a 
faith in the vitality of these lowest organisms sufficient to enable 
them still to hold that the high temperature just mentioned, whilst 
usually ensuring the sterility of infusions, may nevertheless be coun- 
terbalanced by conditions arising within and operating on the in- 
fused substance itself. The disintegration and destruction of Bacteria 
may be real in one case and only apparent in the next; and it is 
exactly these fine possibilities, which cannot be overlooked and which 
are difficult of determination, that render the whole question of the 
most complicated and of almost interminable nature. 

A Commission was appointed by the French Academy of Sciences 
to adjudicate upon matters at present in dispute between M. Pasteur 
and Dr. Bastian, and the world at large awaited with anxiety 
the decision of this tribunal on the evidence which Dr. Bastian was 
willing and prepared to submit in support of his allegations regard- 
ing the development of living organisms in hermetically-protected 
solutions. After much discussion, however, the Commission came 
to naught. Anything more ridiculous or undignified than the pro- 
ceedings of the French Academicians, as reported in our scientific 
serials, cannot be imagined. It certainly reflects no credit upon the 
mentbers of that Commission that;they allowed petty squabbles of a 
personal kind to interfere with the discharge of their grave functions as 
judges in a most important controversy. The only excuse, indeed, 
which can be urged in palliation of the Academicians’. conduct, is 
that they hardly appear to have appreciated the dignity or importance 
of the office to which they had been elected. One is tempted, after 
reading the correspondence which passed between Dr. Bastian and 
the Commission, to feel grateful with Professor Huxley that our own 
Royal Society has never had anything of an “ academic constitution: ” 
whilst the remembrance of the case of poor Jean André de Pey- 
sonnel, the accredited emissary of the Academy, and of the “shelving” 
of his reports on coral, does not serve to prejudice one in favour of 
that learned body’s habits of fair dealing either with strangers or with 
its own kith and kin, The case before us may serve as a text for 
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remark on the absence of any Scientific Court of Appeal or respon- 
sible tribunal to which questions in dispute might be referred. — Is it 
too much to expect or believe that the verdict of a special jury or 
commission, given after hearing evidence, and regarded by the world 
at large as the most trustworthy of opinions, would be considered 
satisfactory and final in matters of scientific controversy? In any 
case, we apprehend, the solution of this, or of any other grave ques- 
tion, will not be sought for across the Channel, by English savants at 
least. 

Almost as we write, however, Professor Tyndall has published an 
important report detailing the results of a series of experiments on hay 
infusions, in which he has been for some time engaged. Tyndall 
remarks that infusions of hay “boiled for five minutes, and exposed 
to air purified spontaneously or freed from its floating matter 
by.calcination or filtration, never showed the least competence to 
kindle into life.” Clear hay infusions allowed to stand for months 
could be inoculated with specks of liquid containing Bacteria, and 
then were observed, as every one would have expected, to develop 
abundance of life. In the autumn of 1876 the experiments on hay 
began, curiously enough, to afford widely different results from 
those just detailed ; the infusions being ultimately found to withstand 
boiling with impunity, as far as rendering them sterile was concerned, 
for fifteen minutes. Pursuing the inquiry, Professor Tyndall ascer- 
tained that the hay infusions which resisted sterilisation by boiling 
were made from o/d hay ; solutions made from new hay being readily 
sterilised. Further experimentation on infusions of substances, such 
as fish and flesh, which formerly had been successfully and readily 
rendered barren by exposure to heat, showed that these latter ma- 
terials also exhibited an unwonted resistance to high temperatures. 
So that the experimenter was led to conclude, that “either the 
infusions of fish, flesh, and vegetable had become endowed in 1876 
with an inherent generative energy which they did not possess in 
1875, or some new contagium external to the infusions, and of a far 
more obstinate character than that of 1875, had been brought to 
bear upon them.” These words are pregnant with meaning, and 
suggest forcibly that the moods and tenses of organic matters on the 
one hand, and of the atmosphere and its particles on the other, are 
probably of very varied character, and tend to complicate exceedingly 
the question of life-genesis. 

Shifting his camp from London to Kew, Professor Tyndall found 
that the infusions which resisted sterilisation in the former place were 
sterilised with all their former readiness at Kew, And experiment 
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carried on in a specially constructed chamber in London resulted in 
failures as far as sterilisation was concerned, until due precautions 
were taken to prevent infective influences being imported into the 
chamber. Highly interesting is it to find a feasible cause for the 
infection of the air of the London laboratory in the presence of fine 
dust arising from bundles of old and very dry hay which had been 
allowed to lie on the floor ; such dust being not only a fertile source 
of infection, but presenting matter which, as already remarked, resisted 
sterilisation by boiling in a very marked manner. But perhaps the 
most important hint thrown out by Tyndall in his remarks bears 
upon the relative vitality of germs ; this being a point to which, as we 
have seen, Dr. Bastian has specially directed attention. The passage 
of a germ from a hard, dried, and indurated state, to a soft and plastic 
condition in which it is likely to become developed into an active 
living organism, is, as Tyndall remarks, probably performed “ by dif- 
ferent germs in different times. Some are more indurated than 
others, and require a longer immersion to soften and germinate.” 
Hence we may explain in a clear manner the startling results obtained 
by Bastian and other experimenters, by assuming that cases of speedy 
sterilisation of infusions by heat depend for their success on the 
softened nature of their contained germs ; whilst instances of delayed 
sterilisation, and of the appearance of life after prolonged boiling, may 
be reasonably explained on the supposition that the continued heat 
has gradually softened and awakened the vitality of “ hard and resist- 
ant” germs. , 

Space would fail us were we to attempt to give further quotations 
from these interesting remarks, but sufficient has been said to show 
that the opponents of spontaneous generation are not behindhand in 
mustering their forces for the coming fray, and in detailing the results 
of investigations which would seem to carry with them the explana- 
tion of the knotty points offered for solution by the other side. 

In a closing sentence it may not be out of place to note the plain 
refutation which careful microscopic work has given to certain state- 
ments made by the advocates of spontaneous generation regarding 
the alleged spontaneous development of lower organisms in protected 
infusions, and also respecting the transformation of lower into higher 
forms. Not content with assuming that lower organisms are generated 
de novo from lifeless matter, the advocates of spontaneous generation 
have alleged that such low animalcules as the Zug/en@ have been seen 
to become transformed into rotifers, or “ wheel-animalcules ”—a trans- 
formation not more startling to the naturalist, as remarked by the 
Rev. W. H. Dallinger, than that whereby a humming-bird could be 
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“hatched from a snake’s egg,” or the fact of “a gorilla being born 
from a kangaroo.” ‘The evidence of this microscopist, and of his fellow 
labourers in the field of the minute, is highly interesting, as tending 
to show that the analogies of nature form, after all, a surer guide 
towards true conceptions of natural things, than the far-fetched 
suggestions of experimenters in new and undetermined lines of 
inquiry. A minute organism—one of the monads—measuring the 
svysth of an inch in long diameter, was thus found, after nine weeks, 
in an infusion of cress, which had been hermetically sealed during 
ebullition, and afterwards exposed to a temperature of 270°-275° F. 
for at least twenty minutes. The monad thus described and figured 
is now a well-known organism, its life-history and development 
having been carefully studied by the microscopist just mentioned. 
These monads were found to be killed by an exposure to a temper- 
ature of 140°F., and the advocate of spontaneous generation there- 
fore uses this latter fact in support of his contention that the 
animalcule must have originated spontaneously, seeing that the fluid 
in which it appeared had previously been heated up to 275° F. But 
the monads multiply by means of little spores or germs, and these 
spores resist a temperature of 300° F. ; this fact endorsing the statement 
already made, that the germs of these lower organisms can bear an 
infinitely greater heat than the adults. Consequently, as Mr. Dal- 
linger remarks, “ by the logic of facts, the monads were not a result 
of ‘spontaneous generation,’ dut were the natural outcome of a genetic 
product (namely, the heat-resisting germs) contained in the infusion, 
and which the heat employed could not destroy.” ‘The assertion that 
lower organisms could be seen giving birth to higher forms of life, 
is refuted in a similar manner by microscopic evidence. Ap- 
pearances are proverbially deceptive, and the naturalist requires 
evidence reaching beyond that furnished by mere appearances to 
justify a belief in transformations of so marvellous a nature as those 
described. The present attitude of science towards this subject is 
marked by a strong desire for the termination of the controversy, and 
for the institution of some crucial tests and experiments the results 
of which can be submitted for judgment to the world at large. 
There can, however, be little doubt of the overweighting influence 
which the theory of biogenesis possesses over spontaneous genera- 
tion in the minds of the vast majority of thinking persons. For the 
support of the former doctrines, we are called upon to infringe no 
one law of nature ; spontaneous generation, as we have seen, begins 
by assuming the operation of a law which, as far as exact science at 
present shows, is unrepresented in the whole of nature’s domain. 
VOL. CCXLI. NO. 1763. ome) 
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The perfect harmony of biogenesis, and its clear analogies with the 
laws of natural development at large, constitute, as we have seen, 
strong points in its favour ; and the matter may be fitly summed up 
in the words of one of the most able and critical of modern biologists, 
when he declares that “ the present state of our knowledge furnishes 
us with no link between the living and the not-living.” 

The present subject links itself in an intimate manner with some 
of the highest interests of mankind. Aided by the methods of 
research practised in experiments on biogenesis, naturalists have 
successfully eradicated some grave diseases of the lower animals. 
Furnished with saving knowledge of a like kind, physicjans are com- 
bating the diseases of humanity with new weapons, and with at least 
fair promise of effecting in due time the repression of the epidemic 
disorders which periodically decimate the populations of the globe. 
And our reflections on the means of physical salvation which science 
thus places at our disposal, should certainly be tempered with grateful 
memories of the older biologists who took the first steps in a line of 
research fraught with good to all succeeding generations. 


ANDREW WILSON, 


























THE PARLOUR WALL: 


NOTES ON RECENT ART-WORK IN BLACK AND 
WHITE. 


OU cannot put good paintings on your parlour wall unless you 
have wealth or leisure—wealth to give your commissions to 
the great dealers, who know where these things are; leisure to 
know the subject and hunt out the works for yourself. Both condi- 
tions are exceptional; and the rarer of the two is, perhaps, that 
condition of leisure which Balzac was first to name as one of the 
three requisites of the successful collector—“ the time of a lounger, 
the legs of a stag, the patience of a Jew.” Now, the Cousin Pons— 
the great collector of Fiction—had all these requisites, and so he 
made his collection, and made it, moreover, though he imposed on 
himself the further difficulty of “never admitting an acquisition that 
cost a hundred francs.” A modest limit, surely! Yet he obtained 
masterpieces—formed an assemblage of priceless and incalculable 
worth—only he did so in Fiction. Yes, but his like exists in fact. 
Last autumn, in Paris, I came upon a white-haired enthusiast—a 
Civil Servant—earning some half a guinea a day at the Ministry of 
War, I think, and living meanly in a fourth floor, and dining for 
fifteenpence at an obscure café, and groping and inquiring, and 
finding treasures as great as any of Cousin Pons’s; and some day, 
when the old collector is gone, a museum that shall astonish the Town 
—a museum installed in fourth-floor bedroom and cabinet, yet no 
small rival to Sauvageot and Sommerard—will come to be recognised, 
talked about, fought over, and dispersed. 

But that is rare. That is difficult to meet with. That demands 
devotion, judgment, study—and these are scarcer than wealth. No; 
either wealth or worship of the thing sought for is needed in our day, 
if you would have good paintings, or rare carvings in ivory, or fine 
porcelains of Sévres, or tapestries from Beauvais or the Gobelins, or 
metal work of Cellini, or “ first states” of etchings by Rembrandt, or 
Van Leyden’s prints, or any other of the things of Art that time 
and rivalry of purchasers make first rare, then almost unattainable. 
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You are often thrown back on modern work for the Art that must 
speak to you daily—no Art of public galleries approached at stated 
hours, but the Art in your portfolio, the Art that looks at you from 
its frame on your parlour wall. And modern Art, of reasonable 
price, has not much that is good to give you. Enter an Exhibition of 
recent water-colour—the vulgar, the petty, the incompetent proffer 
their work for prices that would have been a boon to Dewint and a 
surprise to David Cox. Walk into the shop of the merely fashionable 
printseller, and what will his shopman show you? Good things and 
bad to choose from. Some good things, fortunately, of which I shall 
speak presently, but much that is worthless. Laboured and costly 
reproductions, by mechanical engravers, of Academy pictures that 
owe their celebrity to names rather than talents. There is too much 
work that is common and trivial open for choice if one will but 
choose it. 

The knowledge of this has disgusted the professed connoisseur. 
He shuns the merely fashionable print-shop. He admits no progress : 
he will not perceive that however little may be the advance of our 
larger art—in the pictures of the Academy and the other shows of 
repute—that however small and meanly imitative may be most of the 
drawings in water-colour to be beheld in spring and winter Exhibitions 
—there is at least in the Arts of Reproduction in Black and White 
some step made since ten years ago. ‘Then it was almost impossible 
to find good things among the new. Now, if the chooser have but 
taste and judgment of his own, his chance is at least better. It is not 
that, as far as engravers in line and mezzotint are concerned, the last 
ten years have revealed any new master, but that the men are now 
sometimes engaged upon worthier work. Of work in line engraving 
he will find much less than was visible some years ago, but this is not 
to be regretted, since the art of line engraving, not in England only, 
is about at its lowest. 

Periods there have been, he will know, when artists in line 
engraving have reproduced with perfect and sympathetic fidelity 
what the artists, their contemporaries, have painted. The whole of 
the beauty of the design of Rafael is in the prints by Marc Antonio, 
which the painter himself saw, admired, and sometimes, it is re- 
corded, even slightly corrected and added to. Eighteenth century 
art in France, and Eighteenth century art in England, were neither of 
them less fortunate. From Watteau downwards through that hundred 
years, of Lancret, Pater, Chardin, Greuze, and Fragonard, the business 
of reproduction in black and white lay in hands of absolute capacity. 
The happy Pastorals of Watteau, with figures so marvellously full of 
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grace of movement and grace of line, were translated by Tardieu, by 
Laurent Cars, and the rest, with a most sensitive understanding of 
what was their charm. Chardin, with his domestic art—his pleasant 
portrayal of the honest dourgeoisie in its homes and about its accus- 
tomed business—was copied carefully. Greuze had actually some 
gain of dignity through the translation of his painter’s softness into 
definite line—a fine impression of Massard’s contemporary engraving 
of the Criéche Casste has perhaps higher qualities than the picture 
itself, and is worth ten thousand photographs. Hardly anyone in 
England knows it, beyond the circle of the professed connoisseurs. 
And then that century in France—that Eighteenth century of leisure, 
luxury, and Art—had its own school of delicate engraving for illus- 
tration of pleasurable books. . It was the century of the vignette—ot 
dainty fingers set to minute tasks. 

In England we were just as fortunate in the possession of the 
means to render the particular excellence of our own painters at that 
time. It was the century of mezzotint—not, indeed, of its invention, 
but of its greatest and most complete practice—and hardly one ot 
our great painters of that epoch was translated amiss by the method 
of engraving just then in its perfection. Certainly the earlier land- 
scape of Gainsborough needs the fine point of a brilliant line engraver 
to record its aim and its quality. But that is the exception. The 
portraits of Romney, the portraits of Sir Joshua, the easy rusticities 
of George Morland, find themselves adequately—nay, most happily— 
reproduced by the loose large touch of the engraver in mezzotint. 
And with the passing of the Eighteenth century the high art of 
engraving, whether in line or mezzotint, died. Work tended, for the 
most part, towards the sensational or the petty. The last great mezzo- 
tinters—-Lupton and his fellows—worked on the “ Liber Studiorum ” 
of Turner; and otherwise Turner was fortunate. Then came the bad 
period, of taste vulgar or effeminate. 

The return of something of the taste of the Eighteenth century in 
furniture and the decoration of rooms is probably to be credited with 
having given the first impulse to the seeking after subjects for 
engraving among the fine things of our greater and by-past Art. Sir 
Joshua appeared again in the windows of Pall Mall—Mr. Samuel 
Cousens serving this time as his interpreter, as M‘Ardell and Raphael 
Smith and Valentine Green and many artists less illustrious had 
served as his interpreters to the Eighteenth century, when he had 
said himself, “‘ By these men I shall be made immortal.” And Mr. 
Cousens has been a skilful craftsman, and with his aid the firms of 
Colnaghi, Graves, M‘Lean, and Agnew have filled a thousand middle- 
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class homes with work of elegant dignity. The engraver has been 
most successful in the treatment of Sir Joshua’s children. Penelope 
Boothby and the others are models of innocence and demure grace 
for the London nursery. More recently, Lady Anne Bingham and 
her peers, with their calm yet lively beauty, in which intelligence and 
experience have a part, have been put within our reach. And their 
attraction is of a very obvious kind—their appeal immediate—yet 
not unworthy. 

But Mr. Cousens and some others have chiefly been engraving 
from pictures of Sir Joshua which had been already engraved. In 
place of the first and contemporary reproduction, valued perhaps to- 
day at thirty, forty, or fifty guineas, you can get the second reproduc- 
tion for two, three, four, or five. Clearly a gain to the popularisation 
of our pleasant and English art. But another publisher than those I 
have already named—Mrs. Noseda—has distinguished herself by the 
employment of engravers chiefly on work which has never before been 
engraved—which has permitted, therefore, no ease of reference to 
translations into black and white already accomplished. Gains- 
borough’s delightful picture of the “ Mall”—so piquant and so graceful 
—seen a couple of years ago at the Exhibition of Old Masters, has 
been engaging for a long while now the talent of Mr. Shury; and to 
try to render this at all adequately is an effort of much enterprise 
and ambition. Mr. Parkes, too, has added several pictures to the 
long list of the engraved. Thus, Mrs. Abington, the actress, as she 
appears on Lord Morley’s canvas at Saltash—Mrs. Abington as no 
Muse of the theatre, no symbol and no type—but as the pert repre- 
sentative of Miss Prue, in “ Love for Love”—turns round upon you 
suddenly her face of bright subtlety, in the new engraving. In accurate 
expression the same engraver has elsewhere been more fortunate. 
Take, for instance, another portrait of Sir Joshua’s, in the same West 
Country home, “Mrs. Mayne” (it has been seen at Burlington House) 
—and all the sweetness, all the happy inexperience of the young and 
radiant face, is caught quite exquisitely in the print, while such an 
accessory as the satin gown has careful justice done to its texture and 
heavy fold. “ Mrs. Parker,” again, the gentle and pondering mother, 
bending towards her child : in her Sir Joshua painted a face of no 
formal beauty, but of expression exquisite, profound, refined. And 
this, in one of the latest of Mrs. Noseda’s plates, the engraver has 
mastered—mastered and conveyed. 

The art of Etching has recently been used to give us excellent 
reproductions, at.popular prices. Its most celebrated practitioners— 
among those who do not aim to produce original work—are Flameng, 
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Jacquemart, Rajon, and Unger. The celebrity of the last-named has 
been acquired the latest ; but the more familiar I become with his 
work, the surer I get that his fame will not be the quickest to pass. 
Flameng began by delicate and finished line engraving; and we owe 
to him, in that his early period, recognition of the skill which tra ns- 
lated for us into black and white the undulating beauty of the “Source” 
of Ingres. Then he took to the study of Rembrandt, and copied for 
Mr. Charles Blanc’s illustrated Catalogue many of the rarest and most 
delicate of the etchings; and his copies of the etchings of Rembrandt 
are, I am bound to say, almost the only ones of any worth that have 
been done during this century. He was most successful in the 
smaller ones—his reproduction of the “ Hundred Guilder Print ” 
(Christ Healing the Sick) being to my mind much harder, more 
mechanical, less subtle, than that of Worlidge executed about a 
hundred years ago. Yet Flameng is beyond doubt a craftsman of 
great skill ; and if one could but continue to feel in his work the 
satisfaction it inspires at first sight, he would deserve perhaps to stand 
the highest amongst the etchers who are not originators, but copyists 
and interpreters. But work ambitious and elaborate as his copy of the 
great late painting of Rembrandt—“ The Syndics of the Cloth Hall ” 
—cannot, with all its qualities, be accepted as the highest expression of 
a copyist’s power. The more summary and impulsive treatment of the 
subject by Unger remains the more lastingly suggestive. 

Jules Jacquemart’s strength is in the etching of still life. Fre- 
quent and often successful are his reproductions of paintings in which 
he is copyist alone ; but the almost original pictures in black and 
white, of inanimate objects that his touch wakes to life in etchings that 
want nothing but ~omposition to make them original pictures altogether, 
are of a higher order. No etcher or engraver was ever born with so 
perfect a conception of the charm and quality of such still life as he 
chooses to etch : the porcelain jar, exquisite in form and design, and 
brilliant in glaze; the hilt of a sword, on which richly-worked metals 
shine and, it may be, jewels sparkle ; the tripod of Gouthitre with 
all the beauty and coldness of its veined marbles. It is marvellous 
how Jacquemart has seen the quality, the special character of all rich 
objects of art, and how absolutely he has conveyed, in his black and 
white, the very sense of colour as well as of texture. He has owed 
much, no doubt—but far from all—to the happy chance of his birth, 
which threw him from the first among things of beauty and among 
persons who cared for and understood them. 

Rajon, unlike Jacquemart, is without a speciality. He has done 
slight original work of no special value, but as an interpreter of other 
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men’s thoughts—artistic thought of very various kind—no one is 
more intelligent and capable. Ina life that has not yet been very 
long he has done many good things, and he has been notably suc- 
cessful as the translator into black and white of the finest portraits of 
Mr. Watts. The best, perhaps, of all his plates, is still that reproduction 
of Peter de Hooch’s great picture in our Peel/Collection—the “ Court 
of a Dutch House,” which he has rendered with a rare fidelity not 
only of line but of tone. 

The great student of the Dutch School, however, is undoubtedly 
Unger—the German, Viennese by birth and residence, and little 
known in England. Unger has done nothing for our artistic pe- 
riodicals, Z’ Art and the Portfolio ; and those in London who want to 
know his work can know it best at Messrs. Dulau’s in Soho Square, 
where I have seen the reproductions of Frans Hals’s portraits at 
Haarlem, which first made him famous, and all that is thus far pub- 
lished of a splendid series from the Gallery at Amsterdam, and a not 
less splendid one from the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna. Both in 
Amsterdam and at Vienna he has done greater work than his earlier 
work after Frans Hals. But his work is always apt to be unequal : 
just as much now as in the days when he was beginning. Certain 
things interest him, and to these he gives a skilled and concentrated 
and sympathetic attention which, apparently, he denies to the others. 
Thus, in the new etchings from the pictures of the Belvedere Gallery 
there is one portrait by Rembrandt of himself—Rembrandt in his 
troubled and middle age, Rembrandt oppressed but not troubled by 
the accumulation of disaster of which his last biographers tell us— 
which is, I think, the noblest rendering of any noble Rembrandt I 
have had the luck to look upon. In the same series there is a repro- 
duction, moving and clouded as it were, of the great Vienna Rubens, 
—the “ Venus Fest ”—which shows that if Unger is at home with the 
Dutch genre and portrait painters, he is not at a loss in kindred 
schools. But the mastery of pure line--such line as Gaillard has 
known how to convey in his marvellous and recent engraving after 
Botticelli—that, it is much to be supposed, Unger has not got. To 
each, his qualities ; and to each, his work. Unger is in possession of 
perfect sympathy with the masters of colour, the masters of tone, the 
masters of expression. For colour, as colour can be rendered by 
black and white, you have only to refer to the “ Venus Fest ;” for tone 
to the De Hooch, “ Le Cellier,” the exquisite print in the Amsterdam 
series after the Amsterdam picture ; for expression, if brilliant and 
spirited, then to the etching of the Frans Hals’s “Jester,” with wild 
and wicked eyes, glistening teeth, and head thrown defiantly aside as 
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the mocking hands twang the instrument they hold; while if for 
expression sober and meditative, then to the rendering of the 
Nicholas Maes, in the Amsterdam series likewise—a worn and sad- 
dened woman at the spinning-wheel in a dark and narrow and 
solitary chamber. These things are admirable : at the least they are 
vivid memoranda of that which it has often been found easy to re- 
produce in a mechanical and lifeless way. 

London has now at least a couple of great etchers whose work is 
almost always their own original conception—and perhaps more, for 
Mr. Heseltine’s work, if not great, is often delightful. Lately, indeed, 
Mr.Seymour Haden, who shares the leadership in “ Black and White” 
with Mr. Legros, has passed for the moment into the rank of the trans- 
lators. On animmense plate, and with strokes of audacity and masculine 
vigour, he has recalled the “Calais Pier” of Turner in our National 
Gallery: the dark and forbidding sky, the boat in the trough of an 
angry sea, the wooden jetty with its rope-coils, its struggling and 
wind-blown figures. But until this, his latest published etching, he 
has worked from nature alone. 

Mr. Legros’ original prints are of many kinds, and as various 
in subject as in merit. An industrious furtherer of them—Mr. A. W. 
‘Thibaudeau—has recently catalogued them for the curious, and the 
number does not fall very far short of a couple of hundred, though a 
score exhausts the tale of the really important. The score—not one 
of which is an undesirable work to know or have—includes two or 
three splendid portraits published in our artistic magazines, two or 
three landscapes, and several single figures or compositions of imagi- 
nation and rare and even solemn significance. The merits of such 
portraits as those of Mr. Poynter, and the artist’s fellow-countryman 
Monsieur Dalou—at once masculine and delicate—are obvious to all. 
They need no insisting upon. The landscapes are the least popular, 
and as a class, and in spite of fine qualities, deserve to be so, M. 
Legros having often in landscape failed to do justice to his own power 
of observation. But in figures alone, and in combinations of land- 
scape and figure, the individuality of the artist is shown in its strongest 
and most dignified way. In all these things there is much in common 
—a grave, often pathetic, sometimes even tragic, view of life—or of 
the life that interests the artist—the life of the lonely and aged peasant; 
of the homely country girl of small endowments and narrow ex- 
perience. Of all these various and imaginative treatments of grave if 
simple themes the “ Mort du Vagabond” is the most tragical ; and 
by the permanence of its impression and the simplicity of its means 
it ranks among the great achievements of Art. There is a bare and 
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open common, a dying tree, a passing but pitiless storm ; and at the 
tree’s foot lies outstretched in this terrible moment the beggar, the 
wanderer, in his agony. ‘The subject is conceived and treated in a 
way at once masculine, direct, profound, and simple ; so that this 
“Mort du Vagabond” will go down, with the same artist’s finely 
symbolical print, “La Mort et le Bacheron,” as among the few things 
of high significance done in our time. 

These works, alas! are comparatively costly. They come, the 
picture-seer should remember, as it were, in a class between what 
cannot be, or is not, multiplied at all—the drawing, for instance, or 
the oil painting—and what can be multiplied practically without 
limitation ; that is, the woodcut, the steel engraving, and even the 
etching, when, by the new process, the plate is steeled. Legros’ 
etchings—all original etchings of the higher kind—can be multiplied, 
but only in small numbers. Fifty copies will, it is calculated, exhaust 
the plate of “La Mort du Vagabond,” while the steeled plate of an 
etching for the Portfolio is made to yield—what shall I say ?—some 
fifteen hundred copies, very likely. Thus the finest and rarest work 
of our greatest etchers cannot possibly be quite inexpensive, and 
this a purchaser may fairly take into account, reserving his wrath for 
those occasions when rarity is secured artificially just for the purpose 
that the work sha// not be cheap. 

Of very cheap reproductions, for the folio or the wall, autotypes 
ought to stand first, but only when care has been taken that the 
subject reproduced lent itself to reproduction by the mechanical 
process. The process, as a rule, succeeds best with outline drawings. 
Thus some of the Italian School in the British Museum, and some in 
the Louvre, and some in other galleries of the Continent, have been 
réndered by Braun, of Paris, with as much happiness as can possibly 
belong to memoranda of the kind (since memoranda after all they 
must be) ; and the assemblage gathered together by the choice of Mr. 
Carr last year, in his big book, was hardly less successful. When 
they are bought, either for study or decoration, it is best to have, as 
far as possible, a series, because while sometimes of little effect 
single—and jarring with those higher reproductions by engraving, 
which employ, not chemical agencies, but the talent of man—they are 
of great and harmonious effect when seen in any considerable group. 
Seeing one alone or one in juxtaposition with fine work of etching, 
say, you are vexed with deficiencies, with the unpleasantness of tex- 
ture, the occasional falseness of tone ; but, seeing them together, 
you recognise that their goodly array does indeed, as far as essentials 
are concerned, bring before you the mind of a master or the aim and 
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tendency of a school. Now, the latest series of autotypes published 
by Braun is an excellent example of this. It makes public for the 
first time the treasures of French Eighteenth century Art amassed 
by the brothers De Goncourt, the novelists, since the days when they 
betook themselves to the collecting of rare things as a relief from “ dark 
and melancholy studies of contemporary life.” The “ Fille Elisa ”— 
blackest and most melancholy “ study”—had not then been written. 
To the De Goncourts belongs the credit of having revealed to our 
generation more than one of the ‘forgotten “little masters” of the 
Eighteenth century—the credit, that is, of having known how to take 
the initiative : a virtue not very common among the’ connoisseurs of 
Art. They have written on these minor lights of their favourite 
epoch ; and so, as was to be expected, their portfolios—or the port- 
folios of the brother who alone remains—abound in specimens of that 
ignored skill. The drawings of the greater men are very notable ; 
Watteau, for instance, is seen more adequately, I suppose, than he 
can be seen anywhere except among the drawings of the Louvre and 
in the unparalleled collection of Miss James, exhibited for a while at 
Bethnal Green. Fragonard{is represented on unsuspected sides— 
shown as an artist far other than the merely erotic painter our 
respectable prejudices have hitherto led us to deem him. But Eisen 
and Freudeberg, the vignettists—the designers of graceful and ani- 
mated interiors—inheritors of Gravelot, as Gravelot was the heir of 
Watteau—men who were contemporary with our own Stothard in our 
Stothard’s best days—these and the like of these are revealed at last 
and at last accessible in some cheaper and simpler way than by the 
purchase of the rare editions, the exquisitely executed plates, which 
a freak of fashion in France has placed beyond the reach of the 
educated poor. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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ISTORY probably presents few names around which more 
obloquy has gathered, or which call up in most minds more 
disagreeable associations, than that heading the present sketch. 
“ Personification of murder,” “ Wolf,” Tiger,” “ Monster,” are only a 
few of the sobriquets bestowed upon its luckless bearer by well-nigh 
every writer who has handled the subject of the French Revolution. 
Even Mr. Carlyle, who has a kind word for the “ Sea-green Incor- 
ruptible” himself, cannot forbear applying the epithets “ dog-leech,” 
“‘ obscene spectrum, &c.,” “‘to this poor man” Marat. The Marat of 
tradition and public opinion is, in fact, a sort of Greek actor’s mask, a 
coarse personification of all the errors and shortcomings of the 
Revolution as magnified by reaction and prejudice. It is my 
purpose in the ensuing pages to depart from the usual practice by 
presenting the MAN and not the Mask Marat to my readers. I am 
led to this at once by a desire to rescue the memory of one whom I 
believe to have been possessed of an earnestness and consistency 
rarely met with, and at the same time, by giving one instance of its 
worthlessness, to contribute to a healthy distrust of the “ world’s” 
verdicts and of public opinion in its existing state. 

Let us first of all cast a glance at the oft-maligned personal 
appearance of Marat. He is described by Fabre d’Eglantine (by no 
means a violent partisan of his) as “scarcely five feet high, firm, 
thick-set, without being stout—his legs somewhat bowed, and his 
arms strong and muscular. Upon rather a short neck he carried a 
head of a very pronounced character. His countenance was large 
and bony, the nose aquiline, the nostrils wide and slightly depressed. 
The mouth was curled at one corner by a frequent contraction, the 
lips were thin, the eyes of a greyish-yellow colour, sfzritue/, animated, 
penetrating, serene ; naturally soft and even gracious, but conveying 
a look of great assurance.” “The tone of his voice was thin, sonorous, 
slightly hoarse, and of a ringing quality. He dressed in a careless 
manner ; indeed, his negligence in this respect betokened a complete 
ignorance’ of the conventionalities of custom and of taste.” ! 


+ * Portrait de Marat,” par Fabre d’Eglantine. 
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Such is an impartial description of the semi-human “toad” ot 
historians. 

Jean Paul Marat was born at Boudry, in the then Prussian 
principality, now the Swiss Canton of Neuchatel, on the 24th of May 
1743, of Jean Paul Marat, a native of Cagliari, in Sardinia, and of 
Louise Cabrol, of Geneva. His father practised medicine, and by 
religious profession both parents were Calvinists. Marat’s leading 
characteristics—his burning horror of injustice, and his vivid sympathy 
with the oppressed—seem to have been inherited, or at least to have 
received their early stimulus, from his mother, whom he to the last” 
held in affectionate esteem. He states his earliest recollections to be 
those of visiting with her the poor and suffering of his native place, 
of administering with his own hands relief where needed, and of 
watching with her, often for hours together, at the bedside of the sick 
and the dying. He was, asa child, of a thoughtful and studious dis- 
position, caring little for play, and rarely needing coercion of any 
kind from his tutors. 

‘* T was never chastised but once,” he writes, “ and on this occasion 
the feeling of an unjust humiliation made such an impression on me 
that it was found impossible to bring me again under the rod of my in- 
structor. I refused food for two whole days. At that time I was 
eleven years old, and the strength of my character may be estimated 
by this one incident. My parents being unable to bend my resolution, 
and the paternal authority finding itself compromised, I was locked 
up in my own room. Unable to resist my choking indignation, I 
opened the casement and threw myself down into the street ; so 
severely was I cut in the fall as to bear the mark on my forehead to 
this day.” Marat was nearly sixteen when his mother died, and this 
event would seem to have left a profound impression on him. It is 
shortly after, in the summer of 1759, that we find him quitting his 
home on the banks of the Neuchatel lake to seek his fortune in a world 
where the old order of things was fast approaching the throes of its 
dissolution, where all things spiritual and material were preparing for 
that vast and mighty change of which the French Revolution was but 
the prelude, and through which we are now passing, although only 
beginning to discern its full import—in short, the world of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and the Encyclopédie, and of the as yet nascent “ Sturm 
und Drang ”—the world of ardent hopes and aspirations referred to 
by Wordsworth, when he says— 

Blest was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 


We may divide Marat’s life into three periods: the period of 
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childhood, terminating with his quittal of home in 1759; the profes- 
sional and literary period, from 1759 to 1789 ; and—most impor- 
tant of all—the political period, dating from the publication of his 

“ Offrande a la Patrie” in 1789, to his death in 1793. 
The young Jean Paul had received a thorough education, both 
general and scientific, in his father’s house; and appears at first to 
have devoted himself to professorial pursuits, and subsequently more 
especially to medicine, a calling for which he had been in all pro- 
bability originally designed. We do not know for certain the imme- 
diate destination of his wanderings on first leaving his home. He 
writes in the last year of his life : “ From the age of sixteen, I have 
been absolute master of my conduct. I have spent ten years of my 
life in London, one at Dublin, one at the Hague, Utrecht, and Rot- 
terdam, nineteen in Paris, and have traversed the half of Europe.” 
In the course of his travels, he became acquainted with seven different 
languages. His thorough mastery of English will appear truly aston- 
ishing to anyone who may peruse his work, “The Chains of 
Slavery,” originally written in English. He is reported to have been 
occupying the chair of French language and literature in the University 
of Edinburgh in the year 1772. He was about entering upon a pro- 
fessorship in the Académie des Sciences in Madrid in 1792, but this 
appointment he was prevented from filling, owing, it is said, to Bailly. 
Probably few persons are aware that among Marat’s friends, while in 
London, was the eminent physicist Franklin, with whom he used fre- 
quently to conduct optical experiments. His activity as an author, 
during this second period of his life, was considerable. Besides 
several original works on optics and electricity, more than one re- 
ceiving very high commendation from the Academies of Paris, Rouen, 
&c.,' he published in 1773, in London, “ A Philosophical Essay on 
Man; or, the Laws of the Mutual Action of the Body on the Soul, and 
the Soul on the Body,” a treatise by no means destitute of original 
thought, but in the main upholding the fallacies of the eighteenth- 
century school of French psychology. The next year appeared “The 
Chains of Slavery,” “a work wherein the clandestine and villanous 
attempts of princes to ruin liberty are pointed out, and the dreadful 
scenes of despotism disclosed ; to which is prefixed an address to the 
electors of Great Britain, in order to draw their timely attention to the 
choice of proper representatives in the coming parliament,”—ztam 
impendere vero. In Paris, in 1787, he produced, under the approval 
1 The comment of the ‘‘ Académie”? on crowning an Essay of Marat’s on 


Electricity is significant. It remarks that it was to be regretted ‘‘ the author had 
not used more suavity in refuting the opinions of estimable authorities.” 
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of the Académie, a translation of the “ Optics” of Newton, illustrated 
with twenty-one coloured diagrams, the last of his scientific works. I 
should not omit to mention that, in addition to the above, Marat was 
the author of a novel, founded on a Polish subject ; but this never 
saw the light till 1848, when it was brought out in the “Siécle,” as 
‘Un Roman de Cceur, par Marat, Ami du Peuple,”—as alleged, from 
the original manuscript. 

While in London, Marat gained considerable reputation in the 
medical profession, especially as an oculist. Possibly, this reputation 
contributed to his appointment, in 1779, as physician to the body- 
guard of the Comte d’Artois ; a fact which, as M. Bougeart observes,' 
completely subverts the charge of charlatanry certain writers have 
seen fit (without adducing a particle of evidence in support of their 
assertion) to bring against Marat. The Court was not so empty of 
aspirants to honourable posts as to render it necessary for one of the 
first noblemen in France to engage a charlatan in his service. With 
his retirement from the Comte d’Artois’ employment in 1789, we may 
consider the middle or scientific period of Marat’s life virtually to 
close. The Revolution was shortly to commence, and doubtless 
political and social considerations already began to occupy his atten- 
tion, to the exclusion of other matters. Some little while afterwards, 
he was attacked by an illness which incapacitated him from all 
work for some months. Upon his recovery, he wrote his “ Offrande 
i la Patrie,” and this we may regard as the first of that long series 
of political writings that did so much to direct the course of the 
Revolution. 

The “ Offrande 4 la Patrie” consists of two brochures, the first 
containing five discourses, the second, published as a supplement, 
four. It reviews the general situation, urges unity upon the people, 
warning them against corruption, and denouncing their ministers of 
finance, who had so powerfully contributed to the ruin of France, 
a notable exception being made in favour of Turgot. The pam- 
phlets published early in 1789 had a considerable circulation, and 
may be said to have given their author a foothold on the political 


arena. 

As is well known, Marat took an active part in the storming ot 
the Bastille, although—and this has often been laid to his reproach—he 
was not so much a fighter as a worker in the cause he espoused. The 
physical conditions necessary to a successful carrying out of the 
former 7é/e—health, vigour, and their concomitant “dash ”—were com- 





} “ Marat, Ami du Peuple,” tome i. p. 47, par A. Bougeart,” 
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pletely absent in him. That in his own way he showed greater, 
because more sustained, courage than any man “foremost in the 
‘actual’ fray” could have done, none acquainted with his life can in 
fairness deny. 

In the evening of that memorable July 14 he exposed a plot of 
the Royalist party which, but for his tact and boldness, might have re- 
sulted in a horrible massacre. Under the pretence of fraternisation, 
it was intended to introduce a large contingent of the Royal troops 
into Paris, in order by this means to get the city under weigh. 
Marat, on hearing that a detachment was reconnoitring’ in various 
quarters, became suspicious, and went in search, encountering them 
on the Pont-Neuf. On finding that the speech of their commanding 
officer, who announced to the people the speedy arrival of various 
other corps, was rather too specious to be altogether satisfactory, he 
proposed that the accompanying civic guard should challenge them 
to deliver up their arms as a pledge of fidelity ; the challenge, after 
some hesitation, being made, they of course declined it. The blind 
credulity of the populace was at once dissipated, the plot foiled, and 
the detachment had nothing further to do but to retire. 

Shortly after the taking of the Bastille, the “ Plan de Constitution” 
appeared, and this, with the “ Plan de Législation Criminelle,” a subse- 
quent work, formed the basis of Marat’s political action. They are 
both founded on the theories of Rousseau, deemed in a sense 
axiomatic by every thinker of the period; the problem political and 
social being then regarded in the main as one of deduction from the 
premisses laid down in the “Social Contract.” Marat was at this 
time, be it remembered, an upholder of very limited monarchy, and 
not yet a Republican ; his theory being that the king was merely 
the highest functionary of the State, and as strictly answerable to 
the people as any other functionary. The people was the absolute 
sovereign; from the people all power went forth, and to the people it 
ought to return whenever the functionaries of the State—the delegates 
of the people—abused the sacred trust confided to them. Under 
this view the king will seem to many merely as a crowned president 
of a republic, and it was thus that Marat would have had him con- 
sidered. The course of events modified this conception into that of 
Republicanism fur et simple. There was really no change of front 
in his opinions, as is often alleged, but strictly an advance along the 
same line. 

On September 8 of the year 1789, what long had been a 
darling project of Marat was realised; he was able to issue the pro- 
spectus of a new journal bearing the heading, “ Le Publiciste Parisien, 
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Journal politique, libre et impartial, par une Société des Patriotes et 
rédigé, par M. Marat, auteur de ‘ L’Offrande a la Patrie,’ du ‘ Plan de 
Constitution,’ &c. &c.,” with the epigram, “ Vitam impendere vero.” 
Sixteen days after, its name was changed to that of Ami du Peuple, 
a name ever since used as an alternative for “ Marat.” Within a month 
its editor was summoned twice before the commune, and in conse- 
quence of this the words “par une Société des Patriotes” were 
struck out, and the journal appeared as “ par M. Marat” alone, to avert 
the possibility of other persons being implicated in any future 
prosecutions. 

The character of the journal was proximately determined by the 
elections for the States-General and the composition of the Assembly, 
which was for the most part hotly Royalist. One section of its 
members was awaiting an opportunity of delivering France over to 
the English, while, what was worse than all, a famine was prevalent, 
having every appearance of being organised by the agents of Govern- 
ment with the connivance of the legislature. This subject calied 
forth much invective from the indignant “ People’s Friend,” and its 
discussion occupied a considerable space in the journal. Indeed, for 
the first month or two, “ bread” and “ assignats ” (paper money, set 
afloat by Neckar) were the prevailing themes. The latter subject is 
treated at length also in Marat’s letter to Neckar, the minister of 
finance. The consequences eventually ensuing from the forced 
paper currency, were foreseen by him even at this early date. 

It may not be out of place to consider in a few words the real 
character of this far-famed Ami du FPeuple. It has been often 
enough remarked that, to us at this distance of time, the numbers 
seem but a dreary succession of denunciations and personal attacks. 
But, in estimating it, we must bear in mind the conditions of the 
epoch, as well as the fact that, in addition to its political aspect, it had 
another aspect, that of being an organ for the oppressed of all 
classes. Official France, when it came into being (for the Revolution 
had only just commenced), was in the last stage of rottenness and 
corruption—a state of things only to be paralleled in the Europe of 
to-day by Turkey. 

An important function of the 4m was, then, to expose abuses 
in official places. As a natural consequence, complaints and their 
accompanying denunciations filled much ofits space. I will cite one 
instance only, on a small scale, of what was daily occurring in one 
form or another throughout the whole governmental system. A 
commissary of police, having seduced the wife of a maker of harpsi- 
chords, had abused his authority to have the latter dragged to Bicétre. 
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After vividly depicting the man’s utter ruin, Marat concludes: “ The 
Sieur Heintzler lodges in the Rue St. Jacques de Latran. As his 
barbarous persecutor, after the horrors he has already perpetrated, 
may justly be suspected of anything, I demand his immediate arrest 
by the police, that he may be prevented from again approaching his 
victim, whom I place under the protection of the (revolutionary) 
committee of his section.” There was no tale of wrong or suffering 
that did not find an echo in the heart of Jean Paul Marat, and a 
ready place in his journal. Morning, noon, and night, was the 
“ People’s Friend” assailed, both personally and in writing, by the 
unfortunate imploring his advice and assistance. Did space allow, I 
could quote, as an instance of the unexpected quarters into which the 
general confidence in Marat had penetrated, an extract from No. 88 
of the Amz. It relates the visit of an escaped nun of good family 
who came accompanied by her mother to implore his protection. 
Marat was most truly a terror to official evil-doers... No matter 
whether the king, the minister of finance, or the meanest police agent, 
was the object of his attacks, he equally persisted to the extent of his 
influence in denouncing injustice and seeking to obtain its redress.. 
He was always suspicious, and frequently with too good reason, of 
those in power. Indeed, it is probable that his ceaseless défance, 
his eager exposure of the smallest action that seemed suspicious, often 
intimidated the guilty occupants of high places, and so hindered 
them from attempting what they might otherwise have done.! The 
cases of Neckar, of Dumouriez, and of Barrére, &c., prove him to 
have possessed real penetration into character, and to have been no 
reckless slanderer. Any denunciation demonstrated to be false was 
always apologised for with the same publicity as it was made. The 
size of the paper was entirely regulated by circumstances, sometimes 
consisting of a single sheet widely printed, sometimes of two or more 
sheets closely printed. Its colour also varied between blue, green, 
yellow, and white. It is noteworthy that throughout the whole 642 
numbers there is only to be found one coarse expression, used with 
initial letters and subsequently retracted, and this at a time when 
coarse epithets were flying about on all sides. The Government party 
every now and then set afloat false Ams purporting to emanate 
from Marat, in which either his views were travestied and a copious 
amount of bloodthirsty advice was given, or which were else of an 
utterly /aissez-faire character. Notwithstanding every obstacle thrown 
in its way by the authorities, the paper soon achieved an enormous cir- 


? Such is the opinion of Mr. Bowen Graves in his masterly article on Marat in 
the ‘‘Fortnightly Review” for February 1874. 
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culation from one end of France to the other. Besides his journal, 
Marat had two other methods of making his views public. When- 
ever urgency was required, placards bearing his name might be seen 
posted up all over Paris, while the effect of several pamphlets from 
his pen upon the events of the time is notorious. 

The first direct result of Marat’s influence on the Revolution was 
the celebrated “ Bread Insurrection” of October 6, 1789, so gra- 
phically described by Mr. Carlyle, ending in the return of the Royal 
family to Paris and their temporary reconciliation with the populace. 
Although, as I have said from the first, the scarcity of bread was 
a prominent theme in the Amz, it took a month to rouse the 
populace to action in the matter. But if the people and the powers 
were reconciled for the time, the latter were by no means disposed 
to extend this reconciliation to their leader. 

On October 8 a mandate of arrest was issued by the Court of 
the Chatelet, and Marat had to seek refuge in a place of safety at 
Versailles. It was some time before he ventured to return to Paris ; 
when he did so, he chose an obscure street of Montmartre for his 
domicile. From thence, on November 5, the publication of the 
Ami, interrupted during his concealment, was resumed. On the 
26th of the month he established a press of his own, and thus 
rendered himself independent of the precarious aid of printing firms. 
But it was not long that he was left undisturbed. One morning, 
when he had scarcely risen from bed, a party of officials, come to 
arrest him, presented themselves at the door of his apartment. He 
was taken to the Bureau des Recherches, and his presses confiscated. 
Upon being subsequently brought before the Commission of Police, 
he made a bold and eloquent speech in defence of his conduct, the 
result being his instant liberation ; the Commission, composed of men 
of popular sympathies, even offering a coach to convey him home. 
The next day, taking advantage of his enthusiastic acquittal, he 
repaired to the municipality, to demand of Mayor Bailly the stolen 
presses, which were restored with the least possible delay. 

But the Chatelet was not to be so easily beaten as the munici- 
pality. On January 21, 1790, the mandate of October 8 was 
renewed, and vigorous were the measures taken to prevent its 
missing fire this time. The “hero of two worlds,” Lafayette, was 
authorised to call in the aid of three battalions of National Guards. 
At an early hour in the morning of the 22nd, while it was still dark, 
the troops penetrated into the house where the Am was printed, 
seized everything they could lay their hands on, and at eleven o’clock, 
after leaving a detachment on guard, returned home, consoling them- 
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selves at finding no Marat by carrying lighted candles at the end of 
their bayonets and shouting “ Marat & la lanterne!” Marat, who 
was sleeping in a neighbouring street, being apprised of their arrival, 
escaped by donning a large cloak, and a round hat to conceal his 
features, and passing alongside of the guard sent to arrest him. 
After a few days’ concealment in Paris he repaired to London. While 
in London he wrote his celebrated pamphlet entitled the “ Appel 4 
la Nation.” 

It was most likely (for we do not know the precise date) a short 
time after his return to Paris (May 18, 1790) that the noble and 
devoted Simonne Evrard resolved to share with him her fortune and 
her life. Simonne was born at Tournes St. André in 1764. She 
was twenty-six years of age, and Marat forty-six, when they were 
united. Simonne remained his constant companion till death, and 
the heroic defender of his memory afterwards. It was by means of 
her small fortune that he was enabled again to set up a printing 
press. As one might expect, historians have done their best to 
traduce the character of Simonne. The sole basis of their calumnies 
is an incoherent and self-contradictory narrative of her bitter enemy, 
Madame Roland, in which she endeavours to defame alike both 
Simonne and Marat. It is a noteworthy fact that historians in their 
zeal to vilify the subject of our sketch have, by their mutual incon- 
sistencies, betrayed themselves. One very reliable historian sums 
him up as viciously ascetic—a sort of modern Diogenes, living in a 
cellar ; another, as an incarnation of lasciviousness, keeping volup- 
tuously-furnished apartments to receive courtesans, &c. According 
to one writer, he is a raving demagogue, “ sticking at nothing ;” 
according to another, a timid and cautious self-seeker. What a pity 
these authorities could not compare notes beforehand, and thus have 
harmonised their narratives so as better to effect their common 
object ! 

Less than a month from the reappearance of the Ami, June 
18, 1790, a decree was passed on the proposition of the King, 
fixing the civil list at twenty-five millions. This meant, of course, 
additional means to crush obnoxious persons, besides additional 
taxation in a time of scarcity. An indignant protest was at once 
raised by Marat. The municipality found in it a new pretext for arrest, 
and he was once more environed with a network of spies. On being 
urged by Camille Desmoulins and certain private friends to take 
refuge in flight, he declined the proposal unconditionally, and, in a 
noble letter sent in reply, asks whether it is much that he, a man 
without family, should risk a little danger at an imminent crisis, to 
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help to save a whole nation from despotism, when one considers the 
numbers of men who are annually torn from their families to fight and 
die for the caprices of a supercilious Royal master who cares not a jot 
for them. In the same letter (Amz, 170) he mentions, that for the 
past eighteen months he had often been unable to sleep two consecu- 
tive nights in the same bed. The storm, notwithstanding, blew over 
without the mandate of arrest being put into execution. It was, 
however, not long before the streets of Paris once more rang with the 
name of Marat. A placard headed “ C’en est fait de nous,” pro- 
testing very naturally against a suspicious-looking request of the Court 
of Vienna to be allowed to convey a large body of troops through 
France, was the occasion of this. The placard terminates with the 
words often made a notable Joint d’appui by reactionists, “ 500 or 600 
heads fallen would have assured you repose and happiness ; a false 
humanity has restrained your arm and suspended your blows; it will 
cost the lives of millions of your brothers.” Shocking language truly 
for those who shudder and vituperate at the execution of a handful 
of hostages by men goaded to desperation, while they have no word 
of condemnation for the cold-blooded slaughterers of men, women, 
and children in the moment of victory, and no word of sympathy for 
their victims ! It is the privilege of a defender of “order” to mas- 
sacre at his pleasure in defence of his “ order;” but when the advocate 
of “ ideas” opposed to that “ order” lifts be it only a finger in defence, 
“Fiend-incarnate!” howls respectability. It matters not whether judg- 
ments of this kind are contrary to justice and morality or not, they 
answer their purpose ; and so these “howls” in the interest of order 
are likely to continue for some time yet, whenever events call for 
them. 

Did Marat in the above-quoted and other similar declarations 
mean anything more than to destroy a sense of fatal security in the 
minds of anti-revolutionists and Royalist plotters? ‘ My hand,” 
said he, “ had withered as I wrote, had I thought that one tithe of 
these things would have been acted upon;” and again: “I made use 
of these expressions with the intention of producing a strong effect 
on the minds of men and of destroying all fatal security.” 

Such is Marat’s own explanation, a few months before his death, 
of these sanguinary threats associated with the earlier part of his 
political career. His ardent temperament contributed not a little to 
influence his pen and allow passion to outstrip judgment. The idea 
of premeditation or any definite meaning attaching to those loose 
calculations of the number of heads necessary to save the country 
can occur to no one who candidly reviews the case, We must, 
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moreover, bear in mind that Marat, as Mr. Bowen Graves remarks, 
is mildness itself compared with his contemporary journalists on the 
opposite side, “or, to take another example,” to quote the latter’s 
words: “It will cost ten thousand lives, says one man.” “ When 
compromise ‘was proposed,” says another, “‘to the effect that the 
Government should enter Paris, but not the army, I replied, that if it 
should cost a river of blood the army should enter first.” Who was 
the author of the above declaration? Not Marat—no revolutionist, 
but that champion of respectability and moral order, M. Thiers. It 
will be quite time for revolutionists to apologise for Marat’s hasty 
words when reactionists have apologised for M. Thiers’ well-meditated 
deeds. Shortly after the above-mentioned placard, appeared three 
others in succession, the last having reference to the massacre 
of the mutinous troops at Nancy, by Commandant Bouillé. Several 
numbers of the Am? were devoted to a discussion of the ques- 
tion, Marat considering the garrison to have had good ground 
for complaint, and to have been fully justified in their conduct. All 
this tended to increase Marat’s influence at the same time as his 
persecutions. There was one circumstance, however, from which he 
might have derived some consolation both personal and _ public. 
On September 6 the Court of the Chatelet was abolished by a 
decree of the Assembly. This, notwithstanding, did not signify the 
cessation of press persecutions ; on the contrary, Marat was com- 
pelled now more than ever to conceal himself. One of his most 
frequent places of resort was the cellars underneath the Cordeliers’ 
Club. He was also often sheltered by personal friends. During the 
year 1791, the struggle with the constitutionalists was continued. 
“The question now,” writes Marat, “is not how to remove your old 
tyrants, but how to exterminate the new ones, that you may live as 
free and happy men.” A special battalion of the National Guard was 
about this time charged on oath to assassinate the “ People’s Friend” 
wherever found. 

On June 21 occurred the King’s flight to Varennes, an event 
which Marat had for some time foreseen would be attempted, with 
the view, as he thought, of leaving the coast clear for foreign 
intervention. Some days before, he had written passionately in 
favour of déchéance, having now completely cast aside his belief in 


! “Fortnightly Review,” February 1874. In Mr. Bowen Graves’ paper all the 
principal charges against Marat will be found as exhaustively refuted as is possible 
within the limits of a Review article. The present paper assumes purposely more 
of a narrative than a directly apologetic character. 
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limited monarchy and become definitely republican. After the flight 
to Varennes republican ideas became general with the popular party, 
the restoration of the monarchy, compared by Mr. Carlyle to an 
inverted pyramid, finding little favour except with the constitution- 
alists, naturally desirous of retaining their places and revenues. 

A meeting was accordingly convoked and held on July ro in 
the Champ de Mars to sign a petition for déchéance ; this meeting was 
dispersed by Lafayette, with the aid of 10,000 National Guards, 
several hundred persons being killed and wounded. A general flight 
of journalists followed, and the “ People’s Friend” was left alone for 
some days to protest. But he had counted without compositors and 
without distributors ; alarmed at the boldness of his strictures on the 
conduct of the authorities, these, one and all, deserted him, making 
the panic complete. The Am did not appear again till August 
10. In September the elections for the new constituent Assem- 
bly were to be held, and Marat, trusting to its being more in 
harmony with the principles of the Revolution, had resolved, owing 
to his poverty and the precarious state of his health, to discontinue 
his journal on its accession to power, and retire to London. 

In a sarcastic letter to the expiring Chamber, he speaks of “ re- 
nouncing the foolish project of immolating himself for the public 
good, and of thinking in future of nothing further than how he may 
rebuild his shattered fortune, having been reduced to the greatest 
straits in pursuit of this insane object.” Towards the end of Sep- 
tember he actually started for London, but circumstances led him to 
retrace his steps and continue the contest. 

After, however, two months’ further wrestling with principalities and 
powers (for the newly erected Chamber proved of the same character 
as its predecessor), he resolved again to leave France, though not 
before he had cast upon it one more farewell. “O my country,” he 
exclaims, “what fearful lot is in store for thee! O that I have been 
unable to unveil thine eyes! There is nought further to be done to 
prevent thy ruin, and thy faithful friend has no further duty than to 
deplore thy sad destinies and shed tears of blood over thy too 
prolonged disasters” (Ami, December 14, 1791). The next day, 
December 15, he left Paris for London. While there he planned a 
work, in two volumes, entitled the “ Ecole 4 Citoyen.” 

The following April he returned, at the urgent invitation of the 
Cordeliers and other patriotic societies, and the publication of the Ami 
du Peuple was resumed. On the 2oth war was declared against Hun- 
gary—a measure greeted with applause on every side, each party hoping 
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to gain by it. Our journalist alone saw its folly, and denounced it 
accordingly as a criminal expenditure of blood and money, and a 
dangerous manceuvre of the Royalists. Marat’s opinion regarding 
the war was the first symptom of that schism between him and the 
Girondins that subsequently assumed such gigantic proportions. 
The Girondins were now as a party daily rising into prominence ; 
the next great turn of the political wheel was to place the destinies of 
France for a time in their hands. The republican-constitutionalists 
Marat characteristically dubs “ Hommes d'état.” They may have 
comprised much of the culture and eloquence of France within their 
ranks, but they certainly.were totally deficient in the vigour of action 
necessary in the crisis through which France was passing, and many 
of them can hardly be absolved from unworthy motives of class 
ambition and personal aggrandisement. As such they were simply 
an obstruction to the Revolution. 

On May 3 a decree of arrest (occasioned by an article warning 
the army to be on its guard against certain generals) was launched. 
Marat was in consequence compelled more closely than ever 
to conceal himself; indeed, between this time and August 18, 
his life was literally that of a hunted hare ; his paper only appear- 
ing at irregular intervals, and then dated from cellars and other 
out-of-the-way places. The revolution of August 1o found him 
still in his retreat. But he was not idle. Scarcely had the fighting 
ceased at the Tuileries when a placard from his pen was to be read 
in all quarters of the city. ‘“ The glorious day of the roth of August 
1791 may prove decisive for the triumph of liberty if you know how 
to profit by your advantages. Dread the reaction ; your enemies will 
not spare you should they come back to power. No one has a 
greater horror of bloodshed than myself; but to prevent its flowing in 
streams, I exhort you to sacrifice some drops. Tremble, trembie, 
lest you let slip this unique opportunity, which the tutelar genius of 
France has given you, of escape from the abyss, and assurance of 
liberty ”—these are a few extracts from it. 

With August 10 a new era had commenced. Royalism was 
finally overthrown, the Royal family were prisoners, and the Re- 
public was de facto established. 

The day following, Marat, emerging from his cellar, indemnified 
himself for his own stolen presses by demanding and obtaining those 
of the Royal printing office. The douleversement consequent on 
August 10, raised the hunted cellar fugitive to an important offi- 
cial post. Early in September he became a member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, the “ executive” of the Commune. “ Marat 
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is the conscience of the Hétel de Ville,” wrote one of its delegates. 
As a leading man of the municipality Marat has received a full share 
of responsibility for the summary executions which took place outside 
the prisons of Paris in September. Yet we have no evidence con- 
victing him, or indeed any other individual leader, of complicity in 
these affairs. It is true he, in company with his colleagues of the 
Committee, did sign a circular to the departments (after the event) 
justifying the massacres; but this, however inexcusable from an abstract 
point of view, can hardly be viewed as such when the circumstances 
of the time are taken into account. Conceive the situation of Paris 
that first week in September, latent civil war within and a coalition 
of Europe preparing to march against it from without ; the inefficient 
tribunals acquitting notorious traitors ; Royalist conspirators in active 
communication with the enemy, and doubtless laughing at the weak- 
ness of the new revolutionary Government. But for that terrible 
event, “ September”—an event which appalled the coalition and once 
for all stamped out internal conspiracy—there can be little doubt the 
Revolution would have been, for the time at least, quenched in blood 
and iron. “September” was the work of a populace goaded to 
despairing frenzy ; not the work of one party, much less of one man, 
but an ebullition of popular fury, acquiesced in,'as a terrible necessity, 
by all parties. If the Commune was passive while the massacres 
were going on, so were the Girondins. It was a very convenient 
piece of party tactics afterwards to make the Commune the scape-goat 
in the matter.! 

Marat was elected on the 18th of the month member of the 
National Convention, and after this his history becomes so completely 


? A curious parallel here presents itself. In May 1871 there were also 
some massacres in Paris, but there were some points of difference between these 
and those of September 1792. In ’92 not more than two thousand or three thou- 
sand, at the very outside, perished, and none without some trial, however brief; 
whereas in ’71, at the very least, fifteen thousand were slaughtered, for the most 
part without any trial whatever, and this time not in the rage of despair, but in 
the exultation of victory. Yet is it not strange that the perpetrators of September 
are seldom mentioned by respectability without a shudder, while the perpetrators 
of May are always spoken of with respect ? No, it is not at all strange ; the eye 
of respectability detects a great distinction in the two cases—in one case the 
victims were respectable well-to-do conspirators for the ancien régime and for 
‘forder,” while the perpetrators had emerged from the depths of St. Antoine ; in 
the other the victims were only Republican National Guards, while their butchers 
were acting under instructions from a Government representing religion and 
property! What would become of society if one palliated the revolutionists of 
"g2 on the one hand, or blamed the reactiqnists of ’77 on the other! So thinks 
the ‘world ” at present, 
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merged in the general course of the Revolution, that a brief indication 
of the part he played in the principal events of the next few months 
is all that will be necessary in this place. From this time the Ami 
du Peuple ceased to exist, and its place was taken by a new journal, 
the Journal de la République Francaise, with a new motto: Uf? redeat 
miseris, abeat fortuna superbis. Marat's election caused intense dis- 
gust to the Girondin party, now at the height of power, who dreaded 
lest his influence in the tribune should equal that in the press. A 
fortnight after the opening of the Chamber he was accordingly 
attacked on the score of desiring a dictatorship. A decree of accusa- 
tion was on the point of being launched. He was on this occasion 
renounced by Robespierre, Danton, and other chiefs of the Mountain. 
On his commencing a speech in his defence with the words, “I have 
a great number of enemies in this assembly,” the Convention rose to its 
feet as one man shouting “ All! All!” Notwithstanding yells of “To 
the guillotine !” resounding from the Girondin benches, he continued, 
in an eloquent speech, to urge the openness of his conduct, that what 
he had believed necessary for the public safety he had always publicly 
proclaimed for the acceptance or rejection of his fellow-citizens, and 
had never conspired in secret. After stating his belief that in the 
then crisis a dictatorship was, for the time being, desirable, and 
fully avowing the writings wherein these views were expressed, he 
was about to retire, when, drawing a pistol from his pocket, he 
exclaimed: “If the decree of accusation had been launched, I 
would have blown out my brains at the foot of this tribune; this, 
then, is the reward of my three years of suffering and privation of 
every kind in the cause of liberty!” The good sense contained in 
the speech in the end effectually silenced all gainsayers, and the 
Convention had nothing further, however unwilling to adopt that 
course, but to pass to the order of the day. 

The Girondins, despite the fiasco of September 26, were not long 
in returning to the charge. On October 8, Valazé attacked the 
Commune and the Committee of Public Safety (including, of course, 
the “People’s Friend,” the occupant of a “tribune particuliére” in 
that body) in the matter of September; but on the close of his speech 
Marat rose and silenced all further comment by remarking that the time 
allotted by the Convention for the investigation of the Committee’s 
papers was four months, whereas Valazé, after having only had them 
a day or two, proceeded to make his report. It was during this 
month of October that Marat made his celebrated visit to General 
Dumouriez, in the salon of the actor Talma, regarding Parisian 
volunteer battalions, against whom he conceived a false accusation 
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had been made—a scene such as would be no inapt one for a 
painter—the little thick-set, shabbily attired man, in company with 
his two “ Mountain” friends, boldly pushing his way through the 
brilliant groups of the ball-room, to the centre of attraction, the 
bedizened General himself. 

The rage of the Girondins was now becoming altogether ungo- 
vernable. Gangs of Girondin National Guards and Marseillais were 
in the habit of patrolling the streets singing “ La téte de Marat, 
Robespierre, et Danton, et de tous ceux quiles défendront. O, gué!” 
They stopped under Marat’s window in the Rue des Cordeliers, 
threatening to set fire to the house. So great was the danger as to 
necessitate the suspension of the Journal de la République during 
the first week in November. He never spoke in the Chamber but 
his voice was drowned by yells and hisses. Even within the Moun- 
tain itself he stood isolated among its leaders, as may be seen from 
the report of the séance of the Jacobins’ Club for Sunday, December 
23. Such was not the case, however, with the people. “It is 
some days ago,” writes Marat, “that I was addressed by some Mar- 
seillais with the words, ‘ Marat, your party increases every day; we 
belong to it.’ I replied, ‘Comrades, I have no party; I do not wish 
any. Only be happy and free, ¢Aat is all I desire.’” (Journal, 80.) 

On the occasion of the King’s trial he voted “ death ” in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ With the full conviction I have that Louis is the 
principal author of the misfortunes that caused so much blood to 
flow on the roth of August, and of all the massacres that have sullied 
France since the Revolution, I vote the death of the tyrant within 
twenty-four hours.”'! While proceedings were pending he repeatedly 
received letters from Royalists, offering bribes for him to vote in favour 
of acquittal or banishment. “If you will but do it, we are prepared 
to lay down 100,000 écus.” Our journalist replied, in laying these 
letters before the Committee of Public Safety, “Iam for the people; 
I shall never be but for them. That is my profession of faith.” 

The death of the monarch brought with it no reconciliation of 
parties; on the contrary, the conflict between “ Mountain” and 
“Gironde” broke out with increased violence in the Chamber; while 
in the street the great question was one of bread. The assignats had, 
as might have been expected, much deteriorated in value. The 


' To show, however, that he bore no eelings ot prejudice against the Royal 
personage, I may quote what he says in his journal when describing the trial : 
‘Il s’est comporté a la barre avec décence ; qu’il aurait été grand a mes yeux s'il 
avait été innocent.” It is the man who wrote these words who is so often 
described as destitute of the commonest feelings of humanity. 
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farmers and corn-dealers refused to sell except at exorbitant prices, 
while many persons were making capital out of the public calamity. 
It was these forestallers who roused the indignation of the “ People’s 
Friend,” and led to that hasty outburst ofhis : “ The sacking of a few 
shops, with the forestallers hanged at their doors, would soon put a 
stop to these malversations, which are driving five millions of men to 
despair and causing thousands to perish for want.” Marat thought, 
if the legislature neglected its duty and there was no law to punish 
monopolisers, the people had a right to take justice into its own 
hands. “In a world full of the possessions of others, where the indi- 
gent have nothing to call their own, they are obviously reduced to 
perish of hunger. Now, since they derive nothing but disadvantages 
from society, are they obliged to respect its laws? Doubtless, no! If 
society abandons them, they re-enter a state of nature,” zc. the social 
contract is dissolved. Such is the logical outcome of Rousseau’s 
doctrine as presented by Marat in his “ Plan de législation criminelle.” , 
But however much we may repudiate the anarchical means proposed, 
or even the method of Rousseau itself, may we not accept in a sense 
the principle involved in this question of the forestallers on other 
grounds? I think we may; and I think our acceptance of it or not 
will depend very much on the view we take of the uses of private 
property—unconditionally selfish or conditionally social; if the latter, 
does it not follow that the extraordinary horading up of the necessa- 
ries of life in a period of scarcity, for selfish ends, constitutes, even if 
done under the ordinary laws of trade, an offence meriting the 
severest reprobation ? 

It must be borne in mind that the article in question was not the 
cause of the riots ; hunger, not Marat, swayed the queues at the bakers’ 
shops; the riots had begun some days before the paragraph appeared. 
The affair, as might have been expected, afforded a splendid oppor- 
tunity for an attack in the Chamber; and the next day a scene of the 
usual kind occurred, though without any important results. 

Early in March the Journal de la République ceased to exist, 
owing to the Girondins accusing Marat of carrying on a profession 
(that of journalist) while he was fulfilling the functions of deputy, 
this being illegal. Marat parried this stroke by re-naming his paper 
Publiciste de la République. Of course no one could object to a 
deputy merely publishing his observations to his constituents, so the 
matter dropped. The last important act of the Girondin administra- 
tion was the accusation and trial of Marat. It had been their aim 
to effect this ever since the opening of the Convention, and after six 
months they succeeded, For a month past he had been writing with 
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incteased severity against the chicanery of their faction, and had 
recently drawn a parallel between their conduct and that of 
Dumouriez, who had now fled across the frontier and had been 
declared Hors de fa loz. On April 8 a deputation entered the hall 
to petition for the accusation of certain Girondist deputies. Guadel, 
one of those deputies, then made a speech attacking Marat. After 
quoting certain passages relative to the sacking of the provision 
shops, he read a manifesto evoked by Dumouriez’s threats, of 
March 22, to march upon Paris, and his subsequent desertion. 
Marat, in this manifesto, openly accuses the Girondins of complicity 
with Dumouriez’s treachery, and concludes with the words: “ But, 
brothers and friends, your greatest dangers are in the midst of you ; 
it is in the senate that parricidal hands would tear out your vitals,” 
&c. “Come, then, Republicans, let us arm!” Shouts of “To the 
Abbaye!” ensued, with great excitement on all sides. Deputy 
Fonfréde, in a violent speech, moved a decree of accusation. 
After some mild remonstrances from the Mountain, and amidjcon- 
siderable murmurings from the tribunes, the decree was referred 
to a committee for consideration, and Marat declared under pro- 
visional arrest at the Abbaye. Owing, however, to an informality in 
its drawing up, this resolution was not carried into effect, and the 
latter left the hall surrounded by his friends and a large crowd. The 
Girondins, thinking that perhaps the original count might fail them, 
supplemented it in committee with two new ones—the first based on 
an article advocating the dissolution of the Convention, and the 
second on the old affair of the forestallers. It was thus that the 
resolution was returned to the Convention for its decision. The 
decree passed by a large majority. The “People’s Friend” still 
continued his paper, although daily awaiting a summons. This 
did not arrive till the 22nd, and then only on pressure from without, 
as the Girondins were anxious to postpone the hearing of the case 
till they could “ pack ” the tribunal with their own men. 

The trial took place on the 23rd. Its results—the enthusiastic 
acquittal of the accused, and his triumph, extending into the Conven- 
tion itself—are given in detail in every history of the Revolution. 
The people had at last recognised their friend at his true value. His 
enemies would have killed him ; but, instead of this, they raised him 
to a place in public esteem seldom before attained by any popular 
leader. 

About three weeks after this event, the first scene of the last act 
of the Girondin drama opened. The Girondins had established a 
commission, consisting of six Royalists, three Girondins, and three 
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undecided members—a commission, that is to say, markedly anti- 
revolutionary—to examine into the acts of the Commune. It com- 
menced by arresting the president of a section ; receiving support 
from its nominators in this, it continued in the same course, arresting 
substitute Hébert (whom, however, it was compelled to liberate the 
next day), and doubling the guard round the Convention Hall, taking 
due care to compose it of reactionary battalions. Marat opened the 
sitting of the 27th by moving its dissolution, a proposition which, 
after several hours of excited debate, was carried in slightly altered 
language. The next day the contest renewed itself in the Chamber, 
and the commission was re-established. On the 30th, a deputation 
of twenty-seven sections presented themselves, demanding the 
destruction of the decrees of the commission and the arrest of all its 
members, in conjunction with the twenty-two previously designated 
Girondins. 

The sitting of the 31st opened amid intense excitement, to the 
sound of the générale and the tocsin. The insurrection destined to 
annihilate Girondism was on foot, and the Convention was soon sur- 
rounded by the revolutionary battalions. The Minister of the Interior 
declared the insurrection to be caused by the rehabilitation of the 
commission, thereby confirming Marat’s words, when moving its 
dissolution,—* If the people do rise, it will be your fault.” 

Marat was indefatigable in his endeavours to avert the triumph of 
reaction, going from one section to another, from the municipality to 
the Commission of Public Safety, and from thence to the Convention. 
But, amid all his labours, he did not forget to move the erasure 
from the list of inculpated of the names of three persons whom 
he deemed more weak than sinning. Finally, on June 2, the 
decree of accusation was passed, and the Girondin faction over- 
thrown, thirty-two of its leading men placed under arrest, and 
the remainder escaping to the provinces. “ Thus passed,” says 
Marat, “ without bloodshed or outrage of any sort, a day of terrors 
which saw 100,000 citizens assembled in arms, provoked by six 
months of machinations and attempts perpetrated by their cowardly 
oppressors.” 

From the time of Marat’s acquittal by the tribunal a great change 
had been noticeable in the redaction of the Pud/iciste. The excite- 
ment of the trial, and the enthusiasm attending its result, proved too 
great a strain for his powers, enfeebled by “ upwards of three years 
of suffering and privation of every kind.” The inflammatory disease 
which must have been long slumbering in his system showed signs 
of awakening. On June 5, three days after the fall of the 
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Gironde and triumph of the Mountain, he tock to his bed. M. 
Bougeart remarks : “ The redaction of the /’ubdiciste is a veritable 
bulletin of his health. When the articles are long the invalid is 
better, when they are but a few lines his prostration is complete.” 

On July 12 the Jacobins sent a deputation to inquire after 
him. The president says in his report: “ We have been to see 
our brother Marat. We found him surrounded by a table, an ink- 
stand, and some journals, occupying himself unceasingly with public 
ere He complains of forgetfulness on the part of the 
Convention in neglecting to read certain measures of public safety he 
had addressed to it.” To another deputation, that of the Cordeliers, 
he replied: “Ten years of life more or less do not occupy my thoughts; 
my one desire is that I may say with my last breath, ‘I die contented ; 
the country is saved.’” It was ina somewhat similar condition to that 
described in the Jacobins’ report that Charlotte Corday found him on 
the evening of the following day. She had been repulsed once by 
Simonne, and was about being so a second time by the conciérge, 
when Marat called out from within for her to be admitted. He was 
in his bath, a plank having been laid across it to write upon. On 
finding herself alone with him, she took a seat by his side. He 
commenced, ‘* What is passing, then, at Caen?” “ Eighteen deputies 
in accord with the Department reign there.” “ What are their 
names?” ‘The list of names having been taken down, Marat is 
stated to have added, “‘ //s ne tarderont pas a ttre guillotinés” (“It 
will not be long before they are guillotined”). These at least were 
the words his assassin at first reported him to have said ; but later, 
after having had time to arrange her narrative, she conveniently 
changed this into, “ Je des ferai bientét tous guillotinés a Paris.” 
(“I will shortly have them all guillotined in Paris.”) At this 
moment she rose, and, drawing out a long knife, plunged it into his 
side. “ A moi, chére amie, 4 moi!” cried Marat, and fell back. 
Royalists, Constitutionalists, and Girondists could do no more— 
Marat was dead. On Charlotte Corday was found a note, containing 
these words : ‘ To-morrow, I trust, you will accord me an interview. 
I am persecuted for the cause of liberty. Jam unhappy ; this of itself 
ts sufficient to give me a claim on your protection.” In this last sentence 
is indicated Marat’s whole career; volumes could not speak more for 
him than these few words penned by his assassin. 

There has been much inflated sentimentality bestowed by his- 
torians on Charlotte Corday. They represent her as actuated by an 
exalted patriotism. All.that the facts of the case tend to show is 
that she was actuated mainly by a craze of vanity. She desired to 
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play a ré/e—to pose herself as a heroine before the public gaze. Het 
studiedly theatrical conduct at her trial and execution all tend to 
support this view. She had adopted Girondin principles, and was 
well known to the prominent Girondist refugees, notably, Marat’s 
former pupil and now bitterest enemy, Barbaroux. Possibly the 
“ People’s Friend” may have occurred to her as, from his prostrate 
condition, the most suitable object for her purpose, among those 
chiefs of the Mountain she had learnt to detest. 

On search being made by the Commune only twenty-five sous (ex 
assignat) were found in Marat’s room, showing that he must have 
lived literally from hand to mouth. Unlike certain pamphleteer 
politicians of the present day, he does not seem to have possessed 
that happy faculty of combining the disinterested service of humanity 
with large commercial profits. 

The main course of the Revolution after the death of Marat will 
be familiar to everyone. The Terror, Robespierre, Thermidor, the 
Reaction. It is idle to speculate on the course it might have taken 
had Marat lived. Almost immediately on the triumph of his party, 
or rather the party with whom he acted, he was struck down by an 
illness which must have proved mortal under any circumstances. As 
it was, his death was the timely removal of an insuperable obstacle to 
the criminal designs of Robespierre, who was not long before showing 
himself in his true character. 

I hope that the foregoing sketch may have succeeded in, at least 
to some extent, dispelling in the reader’s mind the mass of atrocious, 
though somewhat nebulous, libels that during eighty-four years have 
accumulated around the memory of the “ People’s Friend.” His moral 
steadfastness and logical adhesion to principle must, I think, com- 
mand respect from all candid minds, in whatever light they may 
regard his opinions. He owed his influence, not to his brilliant wit— 
for this quality, considered so essential to the success of a French 
journalist, he never possessed—nor did he owe it to any flattery of his 
readers, for he frequently abused them in no measured terms ; he 
owed it to his earnestness and consistency. It is easy to pick holes 
in Marat’s character, still easier in his political programme. As 
regards the first, it may be said, that he was ambitious, that he loved 
fame. To this I would reply by challenging the first public man 
_ (certainly, political leader) who is without ambition of some sort, to 

cast the first stone at Marat. That he was not insensible to fame is 
conceded ; but the outspoken and vehement temperament, to which 
so many of his seemingly anarchical or sanguinary utterances are to 
be attributed, has probably also to answer for much of this apparent 
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egotism. Nothing is a greater misfortune forja man’s reputation than 
for him to wear his heart on his sleeve. Marat spoke and wrote, 
often injudiciously, what he thought and felt at the moment, and for 
this his memory has suffered probably more than that of any other 
man. 

That his political programme—his basis of action—was narrow, 
that is also true. He failed to recognise the synthetic character of 
human life and interests. He failed to grasp the idea of progress as 
a whole, and, above all, to see that intellectual and religious recon- 
struction is its first and most essential condition. In the recognition 
of this fact (whatever we may think of their solution of it), the so- 
called Hébertist party were far in advance of him. Marat was, in 
short, no idealist, but a practical man, though that virtue, logical 
consistency, usually so conspicuous by its absence in practical men, 
was eminently present in him. He accepted the “Social Contract” 
of Rousseau as his basis, and upon this he founded his “ Plan de 
Constitution” and “ Plan de Législation Criminelle.” His journal- 
istic writings were for the most part simply applications of these two 
works to the exigencies of the situation and events as they presented 
themselves. Yet, if his basis was narrow and to some extent falla- 
cious, no man ever worked more untiringly or more consistently up 
to his light, in the service of humanity, than did the “ People’s 
Friend,” Jean Paul Marat. 
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TROUTING IN TASMANIA. 


HE Israelites in their days of starvation longed after the 

flesh-pots of Egypt, just as in their days of bondage they no 
doubt sighed for the delights of the Jordan valley and the fertile 
pasturage of fair Goshen. So much was impressed upon my 
memory in the early school days when the Old Testament stories— 
as stories—entranced me. The moral I formed for myself was that 
man would be sure to sigh after something, in whatsoever situation 
he might be placed. Truly I never heard of a rich man sighing 
after poverty, but there are not many conditions of life in which a 
man does not find himself wishing for something he has not. Thus 
in Russia you long for sunny climes and summer heat : in Queens- 
land it is an inexpressible enjoyment to doze in the shaded verandah, 
when the glass marks 100 deg. Fahr., thinking of mighty frost, blind- 
ing snow, and limitless ice. Last year I experienced a longing of a 
special kind. 

Queensland is a rich young colony, with more sterling attractions 
than I have now time or inclination to enumerate. One thing, 
however, it lacks: it has no trout, nor, I fear, a climate that will ever 
permit of the acclimatisation of that prince of fish. Whether any 
country can ever be truly great without salmon or trout is a question 
requiring more consideration than I can at present afford to it. It 
is enough for me to feel that where there are none there must always 
be to me an “aching void.” During my first year’s residence in 
Queensland I suffered severely from home-sickness, but its most 
acute phase was what perhaps I may be allowed to term trout-sick- 
ness. I hid my fly rod as the Christmas midsummer approached, 
and shunned the English sporting papers : but it was of no avail. 
The necessity was strong upon me to kill a trout somewhere, and I 
packed up my winches, fly books, rod, and wading gear, and 
journeyed some 3,000 miles to indulge in the favourite sport. 

Travelling in the Australian colonies upon the beaten tracks is 
a very jolly matter, and at sea it is attended with comforts and 
even luxuries ; for the steamers are fine well-appointed boats, and 
there is a sociability amongst the people you meet that strikes you 
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as the happy mean between the intrusive familiarity of the American 
and the absurd stand-offishness of the Englishman. 

The stages from Brisbane to Sydney, from Sydney to Melbourne, 
from Melbourne across Bass Straits to Tasmania, performed as they 
were by me in fair weather, were all pleasant, and the sense of cold 
which stole over me as I gradually moved from a country where 
snow never falls to a latitude where snow is always visible somewhere 
upon the mountains, was grateful in the extreme. To be compelled 
one: evening off Cape Howe to run down into the saloon for an 
overcoat was a sensation as surprising as it was welcome. A week 
previously I had, on the banks of the Brisbane river, panted prone 
upon the wicker-work couch without which no verandah is complete, 
encumbered with as little clothing as absolute necessity required : 
now it was the temperature of a dry English September or October. 

Both by reason of its climate and its physical beauties Tasmania 
ought to be, but to a very limited extent only is, the sanatorium of 
Australia. Victoria, however, and New South Wales have each cool 
regions of their own. Queensland has its high table land in the 
Darling Downs, but it is not—close under the tropic of Capricorn 
as it is—to be compared to the New England and Blue Mountain 
ranges of New South Wales, nor the Australian Alps of Victoria, 
upon all of which snow is common. By and by, when there is 
steam communication direct between Queensland and Tasmania, the 
latter will inevitably become the regularly used sanatorium of the 
former. 

Apart from the plentiful trouting and other sport to be had in 
Tasmania, the island is replete with reminders of home. It is not 
everyone who can understand the emotions of an ardent lover of 
nature who is suddenly removed from the flowers, meadows, hedge- 
rows, and streams of old England to a new land where there are few 
wild flowers, no meads which an Englishman would call such, no 
hedgerows, and whose rivers are mostly immense, prosaic, and 
generally unapproachable. Queensland, like the other Australian 
colonies, has mountain, forest, and plain scenery of its own, but 
the country is not eminent for romantic landscape. As a rule, gum- 
tree scenery anywhere is monotonous. In Tasmania, which is 
physically a continuation of Australia, you still have the vast ranges 
clothed with eucalypti, but you have in addition the softer features 
of home. There are hawthorn hedges, furze, poplar, oak, chesnut, 
lilac, sweet briar, together with all the English fruits of garden and 
orchard, all the garden flowers, and a few field. flowers that have 
become acclimatised. 
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There is, moreover, in Tasmania an English aspect about both 
town and country. The farmers drive to market in the honest old 
gig which was once said to be infallible proof of respectability, and 
not in the spider-wheel buggy used in Australia. In the roadside inns 
the walls are covered with hunting prints and farm-yard scenes, and 
the ostler and waiter, in appearance and speech, are also relics of 
English coaching days. If you land at Launceston and proceed by 
road to the southern capital of the island, Hobart Town, you renew 
to their remotest detail coaching experiences of old England. I 
fear the last representative of the British mail-coach, with scarlet- 
liveried guard and coachman, Royal arms on the panels, and spanking 
team, has by this time vanished even in Tasmania, but it was running 
at Christmas, and it afforded me untold enjoyment for fifteen hours, 
during which, at between nine and ten miles an hour, we traversed 
the entire length of the island, bowling over a magnificent road— 
being convict made—and regaled with a succession of scenes, now 
agricultural, now pastoral, now wild mountain solitude. 

The hedges were often of hawthorn twenty feet high, of wild rose 
in dense thickets, of furze into which rabbits, literally by the hundred, 
scuttled from before the horses. It was the fourth of January. The 
cottage gardens bloomed with rose, carnation, honeysuckle, gilliflower, 
fuchsia, jasmine, and all their companions as we know them at home; 
apples, pears, walnuts, raspberries, currants, &c. overhung the road. 
Part of the journey was accomplished at night, and the sun set over 
a mellow panorama of rich golden grain ready for the harvest or 
already laid under the sickle. The reader may be inclined to ask 
what there is worthy of mention in all this. Let him remember it 
was to me a meeting and a greeting of dear old friends after a year’s 
absolute estrangement, and to the meanest of them I paid loyal 
homage. 

My first employment of rod and line was made upon the Huon, 
a noble river running into the Southern Ocean, and reached from 
Hobart Town by a memorable coach drive over the mountains, 
revealing perhaps the most romantic five-and-twenty miles of scenery 
in Tasmania. Masses of bright yellow blossoms fringed the road, 
the air was scented by the tea-tree and native lilac (sweet flowering 
indigenous shrubs), the precipitous slopes were clad with foliage, 
amongst which the elegant sassafras rose tapering and conspicuous, 
and many of the ravines were filled with the gigantic tree-fern, and 
small trees draped heavily with clematis. In the first hour the road 
took us 1,200 feet above the level of the sea, and then at an unbroken 
gallop our four in-hand descended, sweeping round jutting rocks and 
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horse-shoe curves in a fashion to make the pulses of the strong to 
threb with exhilaration and the hearts of the timid to stand still. 

No trout could be obtained at the Huon, which had not suffici- 
ently cleared itself of a recent flood, but I found an English acquaint- 
ance in an Australasian face. I had heard much of a little fish called 
by some the freshwater mullet, and by others the cucumber fish; and 
the reference to the cucumber odour caused me to suspect at once 
what he was. I put on a cast of Wharfe flies given to me on the 
banks of the Teme by a true-hearted sportsman who, as I grieve to 
read in recently-arrived English papers, has gone over to the great 
majority.'. A local boatman had informed me of the whereabouts of 
the fish, and I selected the well-known glide at the tail of a rapid. 
One specimen only responded, and that was enough to convince me 
that he was a true grayling. It was subsequently made known to me 
that the fish is found in Victoria, where it is known as Zhymadlus 
Australis. A few years ago these grayling were so plentiful in Tas- 
mania that a frequent afternoon’s sport with the fly was reckoned at 
two-and-twenty dozen ; but in one year, through some unaccountable 
cause, the streams were almost depopulated. ‘The fish are now gra- 
dually reappearing; but as trout and grayling seldom thrive together, 
and the trout are in full possession, the two-and-twenty dozen will 
probably return no more. 

The Tasmanian rivers contain every essential for trout, being the 
very picture of clear running rocky mountain streams. Most of 
them, no doubt, are abundantly stocked with brown trout that attain 
a size you seldom find at home, but the angler has to call to his aid 
as much energy and patience as he can muster. 

The rivers that are most easily accessible, such as the Clyde, at 
Bothwell (county Monmouth), the Derwent, at New Norfolk (county 
Buckingham), and the Ouse at Ousebridge (county Cumberland), are 
considerably but fairly fished by visitors, chiefly from Victoria—Mel- 
bourne being not more than two days distant—and they are also 
unfairly fished by the villagers round about. It would be impossible 
to overfish these waters, but for the difficulty of getting near them. 
The banks are covered with scrub, either altogether impenetrable or 
troublesome enough to prevent the free use of the fly rod. Fallen 
logs meet you everywhere, and there is no part of Australasia 
more cursed with venomous snakes than some districts of Tas- 
mania. 

The colonist laughs at the new chum’s horror of snakes, and 


1 Mr. Wormald, one of the most delightful companions by riverside, and a 
splendid fisherman. 
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somehow people enjoy a marvellous immunity from harm. For 
myself, I am not ashamed to admit that I rarely lose consciousness 
of the danger. I lost a good trout one day by stopping short on a 
bank along which I was following him. He was firmly hooked, and 
the game was my own had I clambered over a prostrate gum-trunk 
lying directly in my path ; but, under the shelter of the obstruction, 
I noticed a shiny black reptile with orange belly, coiled, but awake; 
and it seemed better to let the trout break away than to risk the 
anger of one of the most deadly of the Tasmanian snakes. The 
trout secured his freedom, the black snake glided under the log, and 
I got heartily laughed at for my cowardice. Nevertheless, when you 
have often to tramp through high grass, dead branches, and forest 
débris that has never been disturbed—when you have to climb or 
tumble over tree-trunks which lie grey and bare where they fell 
perhaps twenty years ago, and when you are likely to put hand or 
foot upon a venomous snake at any moment—you cannot avoid feeling 
that your sport is pursued under difficulties. 

The remedy to these drawbacks is naturally one of two things— 
wading apparatus or a boat. But boats are not to be had asa rule ; 
the angler at any rate had better not rely upon them. Wading 
stockings, in my humble opinion, are indispensable, though some of 
the best rivers are too deep for them. An india-rubber raft, to be 
filled with air on the spot, would be invaluable ; or a light “Rob 
Roy” canoe that could be transported on a packhorse or a man’s 
shoulders. 

The Tasmanian trout are, however, a fact, and a fact of which 
the Tasmanians are very justly proud. The brown trout (Sa/mo fario) 
seems to thrive wonderfully in Tasmanian waters ; fish of eight and 
nine pounds have been caught ; four- and five-pounders are often 
taken, and during the early part of 1877 a magnificent fish of 16 Ibs. 
was taken by spinning inthe Derwent. The salmon trout (.S. ¢ruéfa) 
also does well, and to many well-informed persons it is still an open 
question whether the fish said to be salmon are not after all salmon 
trout. It is heresy to suggest this doubt to a Tasmanian, but to this 
moment, though there is every presumption in favour of the existence 
of the noble Sa/mo salar in Tasmania, there has been no proof 
positive such as would be required to satisfy a jury of experts. In 
an Hobart Town Almanac I noticed the birth of Thomas Carlyle 
and the catching of the first salmon in the island recorded as memor- 
able events happening on the same date (December 4th), the.one in 
1795, the other in 1873. 

Our Tasmanian friends, as it may be convenient here to explain, 
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have furnished us with a most interesting chapter in the history of 
pisciculture. 

Amongst the military officers who were the aristocracy of the 
island during the convict régime, there must have been many 
sportsmen who could not help being struck with the close resemblance 
of the streams to the best of the trout and salmon rivers of Great 
Britain, and to the highly favourable character of the climate for fish 
acclimatisation. Nothing, however, seems to have been done till 
1841, and then the first recorded action was taken. Scotchmen were 
at the bottom of it. The master of a vessel, a Scotchman, trading 
between London and Tasmania, applied toa Ross-shire gentleman for 
salmon fry for Tasmania, but fry was not to be had when the skipper 
sailed. In 1848 a gentleman connected with the Tasmanian Survey 
Department, on leave of absence, visited the manager of the Duke of 
Sutherland’s fisheries to consult him on the practicability of intro- 
ducing salmon and trout into Tasmania, and was recommended 
either to bring out the spawn or the young fish, the first method in 
preference. Attempts to bring out salmon spawn were reported by 
Governor Denison in 1849 to have failed—proving that attempts of 
some description had been made. Earl Grey closed a long official 
correspondence in the following year by declining to take any steps 
in the matter, and objecting to the expense of fitting up a welled 
smack to carry out the living fish. 

Sir William Denison and the gentleman of the Survey Department 
before mentioned were not to be extinguished, and their persistent 
faith led to the shipment of salmon and trout ova from London in 
a tank. On the arrival of the consignment at Tasmania the tank, 
water, and gravel were found to be in good order, but neither spawn 
nor fish could be discovered. In 1852, a Mr. Bidwell, of New South 
Wales, forwarded to Sir W. Denison, whose energies never flagged, a 
paper suggesting the exact process which ultimately proved successful 
—namely, the process of packing the spawn in ice. The Govern- 
ment and Royal Society of Tasmania then took the matter up, and the 
legislature voted #500 for the introduction of salmon. It only 
required an energetic gentleman in England to revive the experiment, 
and that gentleman fortunately appeared in Mr. J. A. Youl, an old 
colonist residing in London, who threw himself into the project with 
zeal that did not tire until the business was done. 

In 1860 another failure was recorded, the fifteen tons of Wenham 
lake ice shipped for the preservation of the ova having melted long 
before Tasmania was reached. In 1862 a more elaborate attempt 
was made, and though through accidents and stress of weather the 
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ova perished in transit, it was shown that under favourable circum- 
stances a contrary result was both possible and probable. Mr. Youl 
in London conducted several experiments, and interviewed many ship- 
owners. Hewas rewarded by Money Wigram & Co. placing fifty tons 
of room at his disposal gratis in one of their clipper ships. Arrange- 
ments were made—requiring nice scientific calculations—to keep the 
ova at an equable temperature just above freezing point. Nothing 
more and nothing less would do. Ninety thousand salmon ova and 
1,500 trout ova were packed in small boxes between layers of damp 
moss. In some of the boxes charcoal was laid at the bottom, and 
holes were bored in the lids and bottoms of all. The boxes were 
then covered with Wenham lake ice in an icehouse fitted up amid- 
ships on the lower deck. With fear and trembling, a box was opened 
in Melbourne by the gentleman who had the precious cargo in charge, 
and to his delight numbers of the imbedded ova were found to be 
alive. Redoubled pains were taken in transhipment for Hobart Town, 
and in the end, on the 21st of April, 1864, ninety days after the ship- 
ment in London, the cases of ova were delivered at the Salmon 
Ponds, New Norfolk, and, though a large percentage of the ova were 
dead, so much success was achieved, that by the 15th of June 3,000 
young salmon and 50 troutlets were swimming about. In 1866 a 
second shipment of salmon and salmon trout ova arrived safely, the 
proportion of living ova deposited being estimated at 45 per cent. of 
all sent out. 

And now comes the question at issue. Where are the salmon? 
The brown trout and salmon trout may be dismissed ; their acclima- 
tisation, as I have stated, is an undoubted fact. 

The first salmon was hatched on the 5th of May, 1864. In thirteen 
years a salmon should have arrived at maturity of dimensions, and if 
their transfer to the Antipodes had, as in the case of the brown trout, 
proved extraordinarily favourable to development, there should be 
salmon in the Derwent of sixty, seventy, ay, and eighty pounds. The 
rapid growth of the salmon is well known. The gentleman above 
referred to as the manager of the Duke of Sutherland’s salmon 
fisheries (Mr. Young) instituted a series of experiments many years 
ago ; smolts descending to the sea in April and May he found return- 
ing, in June and July, grilse of several pounds each—in one instance 
seven pounds. A number of four-pound grilses were marked in the 
spring, and after their return from the sea were recaptured in the 
summer, having in the course of four or five months grown into full- 
formed salmon, ranging from nine to fourteen pounds. A salmon of 
12 lbs. was marked on the 4th of March, and was recaptured on its 
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return to the same river on the roth of July, weighing 18 Ibs. Then 
where are the Tasmanian salmon ? 

From time to time gentlemen of known credibility, and various 
persons employed on the Derwent, have reported seeing what they 
believed to be salmon, grilse, and smolts. On one occasion two fish 
taken by a net in the estuary below Hobart Town were brought to 
the Salmon Commissioners—eight gentlemen of ripe experience in 
salmon lore, appointed by the Government to superintend the intro- 
duction and the cultivation of salmon. They pronounced the fish to be 
salmon-smolts ; but a specimen sent home for examination was re- 
turned by Dr. Giinther of the British Museum, who pronounced it a 
salmon trout. Another specimen the learned doctor returned with 
the remark that it presented the usual characteristics of a Sa/mo 
salar. 

In the Museum at Hobart Town there is a preserved fish that 
certainly looks uncommonly like a grilse ; and I had the opportunity 
soon after my visit to the salmon ponds of eating a four-pound fish, 
the appearance and flavour of which was such that I dare not affirm 
it was not a true salmon. At the same time, I dare not swear it was 
not a sea trout. 

There were two questions which neither Mr. Read nor the keeper 
at the Salmon Ponds, nor Mr. Morton Allport and the other active 
members of the Commission in Hobart Town, could answer : Why, 
if migratory salmon breed, as alleged, in Tasmanian waters, has no 
one ever caught or seen a fish over the debatable border-line of eight, 
ten, or twelve pounds?! Why, also, does it never happen, as at 


1 Strange, but after I had written the preceding paragraphs, and while I was 
still engaged upon this article, a Sydney paper was delivered, from whixh I clip 
the following confirmatory remarks :— 

A TRUE SALMON IN TASMANIA,—The following letter from Mr. Morton 
Allport appeared in the Hobart Town Mercury of July 6: ‘* Mr. Read writes me 
that on Wednesday last a splendid female fish, weighing 20 lbs., and 2 feet 11 
inches long by 20} inches in girth, was captured from a spawning bed in the 
river Plenty, with the view of obtaining the ova for artificial rearing, and Mr. 
Read adds, ‘the ova from this large fish—which I believe must be a salmon—are 
very pink indeed, and I hope we shall succeed in hatching some of them.’ I also 
gathered from this letter that the fish, large as she was, had parted with most of 
the spawn, as only from 700 to 1,000 ova could be obtained from her; and this 
fact tends strongly to confirm Mr. Read’s view that this fish was a true salmon, 
because, had she retained the full complement of eggs, about 18,000, she would 
have weighed at least 3 Ibs. heavier, and a trout of 23 lbs. is all but unheard of. 
I greatly regret that I had no opportunity of examining this fish, but Mr. Read, 
finding her getting knocked about in the confined space in which she was placed, 
wisely turned her back to the river rather than sacrifice her life. The male fish 
on the same rid weighed about 14 Ibs.” 
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home, that anglers for trout frequently hook the voracious little 
samlet in the upper waters before it has taken its smolt degree ? 
Such a thing, a positive nuisance sometimes in the old country, has 
never been heard of in Tasmania. However, it may be repeated 
that the evidence is strongly in favour of the belief that there are 
salmon. 

The Salmon Ponds are one of the institutions of Tasmania, and 
visitors to Hobart Town are always recommended to make the 
journey to New Norfolk for the sake of the cradle home of’ the 
interesting salmon family. If there were no ponds and breeding 
process to inspect, the bits of pretty rural scenery along the drive to 
Redlands would repay the visitor. Many ladies and gentlemen from 
the British Islands, America, and the Continent, making a pleasure 
tour of the globe, have confessed that at these Salmon Ponds they 
have for the first time seen the mystery of fish hatching by artificial 
means. 

All visitors are courteously accorded permission to see what is to 
be seen at the ponds, and a water-bailiff, in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, should he be at home, offers explanations and puts the fish, if 
the expression may be used, through their paces. 

The ponds are on the estate of Mr. R. C. Read, whose name has 
been already mentioned in connection with Mr. Morton Allport and 
Sir Robert Officer as chiefly contributing to the grand success of the 
experiment. 

The river Plenty runs beside the path leading from Mr. Read’s 
grounds to the Salmon Ponds, and visitors are requested to pause on 
the top of a steep bank and look into the river. At this point it is 
deep and slow, but so clear that every stone in the bed is visible. 
Not a fish is to be seen. Then the keeper throws in pieces of 
boiled liver, and before they have sunk a couple of inches they are 
seized by voracious trout, which, darting from their hiding-places 
down stream, make short work of the dainty morsels for which, no 
doubt, they are continually on the look-out. In the course of a few 
minutes there are perhaps a dozen trout at the rendezvous, genuine 
brown trout of four pounds and downwards, which, ready as they are 
to accept what the keeper gives them, defy the best attempts of the 
most accomplished anglers. 

The ponds and races which feed them are from the river Plenty. 
Opposite the keeper’s cottage is a circular pond of some thirty or 
forty feet in diameter, stocked with what we may term stud. brown 
trout, magnificent fellows, whom, by a liberal supply of boiled liver, 
you may entice almost to your feet, and who, when in good appetite, 
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create a prodigious turmoil in the water by their desperate rushes at 
the offerings from land. As a special favour, Mr. Read had a net 
thrown into this pond, and amongst the trout brought out was one 
fellow not a pennyweight less than eight pounds, and of most comely 
proportions. 

Close by this pond is a house in which are troughs, sluices, and 
boxes, constructed on the pattern of the Stormontfield Establishment 
on the Tay. Below the house is a long pond for the storing of 
salmon trout, and a small fly being thrown by the keeper, a specimen, 
perhaps twelve inches long, took the bait, was tenderly landed in the 
net, and with equal tenderness returned to its home, a little out of 
breath perhaps, but otherwise none the worse for its brief visit to 
terra firma. 

Before indulging in this scrap of piscatorial history, I suggested 
to the reader that trout-fishing in Tasmania had its drawbacks, and 
two of them I described. Worse than these, however, is the apparent 
change of nature in the fish. Perhaps at heart they are still trout ; 
perhaps I went among them at the wrong time ; but I found that 
they had, with one or two exceptions, a rooted objection to the 
artificial fly. When I saw gentlemen who had fished Irish, Scotch, 
and English streams angling for trout with a bunch of grasshoppers, 
or a locust as big as a cob-nut, I bemoaned the evil courses into 
which colonial life had led them, and stoutly vowed that nothing 
would induce me to be traitor to my theories of trout-fishing. At 
last I was fain to succumb. I was at Rome, and had to do as did 
Rome. 

In the Derwent, which is a superb river, made for salmon of the 
largest size, and fortunate in splendid breeding-grounds in its upper 
waters, the best fish are taken by minnow-spinning, though the 
present Governor of the colony, a true angler, has now and then 
killed with gaudy salmon-flies. In the other streams, if you would 
make sure of sport you must employ impaled insects and grubs, or 
the little fish which, in Tasmania, answers the purpose of a minnow. 
At the time of my visit the grasshoppers simply covered the ground, 
and in a high wind they were taken in clouds upon the water. The 
fish, of course, live in a state of chronic gorge. The grasshoppers, 
unfortunately, come early in the season and remain late, so that per- 
haps after all the artificial fly would answer very early and very late 
—say from the opening day of the season, November 1, to the end 
of that month, and at the close of the summer somewhere about the 
end of April, with which month the Tasmanian fishing season termi- 
nates. Yet I have my doubts whether the trout, in their new home, 
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have not somewhat degenerated. They appeared to me not only to 
prefer coarse animal food to neatly tied flies, but to beless game when 
struck, less brilliant in colour when in the landing net, and less delicate 
in flavour when on the table. Of course I may be mistaken in giving 
these observations general application, but they were my individual 
experience. 

Some very heavy baskets I saw made with a conglomeration of 
grasshoppers ; and the most successful sportsmen were local anglers 
—perhaps the blacksmith, or the hotel-keeper’s son, or the school- 
master. They used strong tackle, large hooks, and a stiff rod, and 
showed the trout no law when once they felt him. The plan was to 
throw the bunch of insects into the head of a stream and allow it to 
be carried where the current chose to take it ; if the bait were taken 
the fish were hauled in by main force, and removed from the water 
with all expedition. The excuse for this Bismarckian policy was the 
danger from submerged logs, with which the streams are often com- 
pletely dammed up. The trout would always make one bold plunge, 
and, if there was a log near, that was the direction he would choose ; 
checked in his charge, he too frequently gave up the contest, and 
came in like a chub. 

My most successful afternoon was in an unfrequented portion of 
the river Plenty. A lad guided me by a most toilsome walk over a 
mountain, and at the bottom of its farther slope the river brawled, 
picturesque with its rocks and boulders as any Scotch or Welsh 
river. After a deal of trouble I found an opening in the scrub 
whereby I could let myself down into the amber stream, which varied 
considerably in depth, and presented all the varieties of water that 
the troutster expects. At this period I had adhered to my determi- 
nation not to disgrace my creed, and used nothing but flies. Failing 
with all the flies that are supposed to be suitable for low bright 
water on a summer afternoon, I remembered that in “I go a- 
Fishing ”—one of the most fascinating angling books I have read—the 
author described being successful with a white fly, when the trout, 
by all rule and precedent, should have taken black or brown. I 
accordingly searched for and found what used to be a killing evening 
fly at home—a small coachman with a bit of gold-twist on the shank. 
In two hours, that well-worn remnant of my 1875 stock killed two 
dozen trout, three brace of which being under half a pound I 
returned. The largest fish was slightly over a pound. For Tasmania, 
this was a very small size. The local gentlemen with their heavy 
style think nothing of a trout that is not between two and four 
pounds. 
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From what is here written it will be assumed that trout-fishing in 
Tasmania yields good sport. I shall not gainsay the assumption. If 
the country were more cleared, if the river banks were more open, if 
the authorities looked more sharply after poachers, and prohibited 
unsportsmanlike methods of capture, it would be very good. Perhaps 
this will come in time. The Government and Salmon Commissioners 
have already achieved wonders, and when the salmon take the form 
of a payable export to Melbourne and Sydney, they will in some 
slight manner be repaid for their perseverance. Pleasant indeed will 
my memories ever be of Derwent and its green hop-fields, Clyde, 
Shannon, Jordan, Nile, Dee, South and North Esk, Plenty, Lachlan, 
St. Patrick, Ouse, and many another joyous river, and of the genial 
brethren of the angle whose acquaintanceship I made on coach, in 
rough cart, in the saddle, in the stream, and at the homely hostelry 
when the day’s work was done. But I still swear by the British 
islands, with all their overfishing and curtailed privileges to the 
angler, as the finest angling ground in the world. I am told better 
will come to my share by and by in America and Canada, and it 
may be so. If the promise be fulfilled, I will acknowledge it to the 
full. 

Meanwhile, I shall hold to myself the right to believe that the 
angler will find his paradise in Ireland first, Scotland second, Wales 
third, and England fourth. And this I say without prejudice to the 
interesting and beautiful island of Tasmania. 


RED-SPINNER. 








THE CASE OF LORD DUNDONALD. 


N the 21st of February, 1814, about one in the morning, a 
man was knocking and shouting for admission at the door of 
the Ship Inn at Dover. There was war abroad ; the times were 
critical and troublous ; the night was dark and boisterous. No one 
had watched that man’s approach ; none could say from whence he 
came. Those were not days when the arrival of passengers from the 
Continent could be timed with nicety. The British mariner had not 
then the engineer for an ally ; he was dependent upon wind and 
tide. Moreover, he was beset with enemies. We were at war with 
France ; we were at war with the United States of America. The 
allied armies were pressing Napoleon, whose star had lately fallen at 
Leipsic, back upon Paris. Three months later the conqueror of 
Moscow was an exile at Elba. 

But on that winter morning, when the people of the Ship Inn 
were startled in their sleep, men’s minds were by no means at ease 
about Napoleon Bonaparte. The French Senate had voted a new 
conscription, and, with genius which was unimpaired and renown that 
covered half the world, he was labouring to drive the united forces of 
the King of Prussia and the Emperor Alexander from the soil of 
France. The new arrival at the Ship Inn was excited and impor- 
tunate. He had an appearance somewhat foreign, but he was dressed 
in the scarlet uniform of a British officer. He was brimming with 
good news. He had just arrived from the French coast; nobody 
cared to ask how or by whose assistance. He was Colonel du Bourg, 
so he said, aide-de-camp to Lord Cathcart. He had the military air, 
and in the time of George III. hotel people were not likely to cross- 
examine a colonel. But he did not conceal that he was bearer of 
intelligence from Paris that the tyrant Bonaparte had fallen in 
battle ; that the allied armies were approaching the French capital ; 
and that, if peace was not actually concluded, the preliminaries were 
all arranged, and the war as good as over. Colonel du Bourg ordered 
a post-chaise and four to be got ready (that was the “ special express 
train ” of those days), and while the horses were being harnessed for 
the gallop towards London, he performed the official duty of commu- 
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nicating the news to the Port Admiral at Deal. About noon there 
was great commotion in the City. Over London Bridge had rattled 
a “ chaise,” in which three persons were exhibiting, by the waving of 
hats and flags, signs of wild delight. They had gathered the news 
from Du Bourg at the town of Dartford, and had hastened to be the 
harbingers of peace in the monetary centre of the British Empire. 
Up went the Funds, one-and-a-half per cent. at a bound, and three 
per cent. before the closing hour. There were numerous sales and 
purchases, and it was difficult to determine which was happier—the 
seller who, believing the end of war had come, rejoiced in his profits, 
or the buyer who confidently awaited a further rise in the market 
value of his property. 

But the day passed and there came no confirmation of the news. 
Nothing was heard in official quarters of Colonel du Bourg. Whitehall 
had not shared the flutter of the City ; Colonel du Bourg had not been 
seen there. He whom the people of the Ship Inn supposed to be at this 
time the lion of the Horse Guards had in fact no existence ; there was 
no Colonel du Bourg. It was too clear that the City had been hoaxed ; 
that Colonel du Bourg had fought for a victory on the Stock Ex- 
change, had gained the day, and, with his booty, had disappeared. 
Those who had been duped were furious, and the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange engaged with ardour in pursuit of the missing Du 
Bourg. We will leave the Bow Street runners active in their service 
while we survey the career of Lord Cochrane to the point at which it 
became involved in this guilty enterprise. We shall have to show 
how colourable circumstances were unfavourably tinged by political 
prejudice ; how tardily the national sense of right repaired the wrong 
done to this great naval hero; and finally, how it has been left to a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in the present year to recom- 
mend the performance of the last act of justice due to the memory 
and to the successors of this distinguished man. 

Every Englishman ought to have read Marryat’s novels in his 
boyhood, and everyone who has achieved that duty will understand 
what the Navy was when the late Lord Dundonald was in the service. 
He remembers the nepotism and corruption which existed with re- 
gard to appointments ; he will not be surprised to learn that Lord 
Cochrane was serving sea-time as a cook’s mate, while he was 
actually an officer in the Army; and that when he first stepped on 
board a vessel as midshipman of the “7nd, commanded by his uncle, 
he had already—according to that great work of fiction, the book of 
the Paymaster of the Navy—been many years at sea. From that 
day, however, to the end of his active service in Greece, he showed 
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himself a brave, skilful, daring seaman. In action he possessed ex- 
traordinary presence of mind and ingenuity of resource. He animated 
with his own habitual heroism those whom he led, by whom he was 
always followed with enthusiastic devotion. At Palermo, he met 
with Lord Nelson, and through life adopted as his own the injunction 
he received from the victor of Trafalgar: “ Never mind manceuvres ; 
always go at ’em.” In the Basque Roads, his display of courage was 
most signal. On the 11th of April, 1809, with a volunteer crew of four 
men, Lord Cochrane set off from the British fleet in an explosive 
ship loaded with barrels of powder, which were covered with hand 
grenades and cannon shot, the outer surface of the huge pile of tubs 
being bound round with strong hempen ropes to direct the explosion 
upwards. The object was to destroy a boom, to alarm and set 
fire to the French fleet. When, with his terrible freight, Lord 
Cochrane touched the boom, he alone remained on board to light 
the fuses. The explosion was successful, and the day after, in sight 
of his timid and wavering commander, who was for the most 
part passive, Lord Cochrane, in the Jmpérieuse, attacked three 
French ships of the line, and on the arrival of long-delayed re- 
inforcements compelled their surrender. His ingenuity was often 
his safeguard. He would have been captured by a Spanish force in 
the Speedy had he not painted her in Danish fashion; and when the 
sceptical hidalgos approached to board his vessel, most commanders 
would have given themselves up for lost. But Lord Cochrane’s 
fertile mind remembered the Spanish dread of infection. He ran up 
the quarantine flag and put forward a Danish sailor in uniform to affirm 
that the ship was only two days out from Algiers, where the plague was 
raging. Again he saved himself in a night chase by the tub trick, 
escaping in the darkness while his pursuers followed a tub illumined 
by a tallow candle. Another time he succeeded in imposing on the 
enemy a belief in his superior force by furling his sails with rope yarns, 
which, being cut simultaneously, suggested that he had so large a 
crew on board that he could set sail with all the speed of a well- 
found man-of-war. He taught the venal voters of Honiton a lesson. 
Beaten in his first contest, he gave those who had voted for him ten 
guineas each, and was returned without expenditure at the next elec- 
tion. The electors argued insecurely that a man who was so generous 
after defeat would be lavish after victory. The lines of right and 
wrong in electoral matters do not seem to have been very clearly 
marked in those days. It was Lord Cochrane’s parliamentary career 
which excited against him the prejudices from which he suffered. In 
May 1807 he was returned, together with the father of Lady Burdett 
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Coutts, for Westminster. In 1810 Sir Francis Burdett was com- 
mitted to the Tower for an alleged breach of privilege, and in the 
same year Lord Cochrane attacked with vigour the abuses of the 
Admiralty. He found on looking at the Pension List that “the 
Wellesleys receive from the public 434,729, a sum equal to 426 
pairs of lieutenants’ legs, calculated at the rate of allowance of 
Lieutenant Chambers’ legs;” and, to quote his own words, “ the name 
of my worthy and respected grandmother, the widow of the late 
Captain Gilchrist, of the Navy, continuing on the list as receiving 
#100 per annum, though she ceased to exist eight years ago.” 
Referring to the petty savings paraded by his virulent enemy, Mr. 
Croker, Lord Cochrane said: “ I could point out some savings better 
worth attention. By adopting canvas of better quality a saving may be 
made equal to a fourth of the Navy. The enemy distinguish our 
ships of war from foreign ships by the colour of the wretched canvas, 
and run away the moment they perceive our black sails rising above 
the horizon, a circumstance to which they owe their safety even more 
than to its open texture. I have observed the meridian altitade of 
the sun through the foretop-sail, and by bringing it to the horizon 
through the fore-sail, have ascertained the latitude as correctly as I 
could have done otherwise.” He was imprisoned at Malta for just 
complaints against the corruption of the Admiralty Court in that 
island; but the seamen of the fleet threatened to pull the prison 
down, and Lord Cochrane was furnished with files and a rope-ladder, 
by which he made a highly successful escape. He wished to regulate 
and, if possible, to disuse the power of flogging in the Navy, and 
declared in the House of Commons that the cruel excesses of punish- 
ment arose from the incapacity of officers appointed to command 
through shameless interest. He said: “The family interest I have 
alluded to prevails to such an extent that even the Lords of the 
Admiralty have lists made out, and when an officer goes to offer his 
services, or to solicit promotion for services rendered, he is asked, 
‘Are you recommended by my Lady This, or Miss That, or Madame 
T’other ?’ and if he is not, he might as well have stayed at home.” 
Of Greenwich Hospital, he said that, “In place of old retired seamen, 
not a few of the wards were occupied, and pensions enjoyed, by men 
who had never been in the Navy at all, but were thus provided for, 
to the exclusion of worn-out sailors, by the influence of patrons upon 
whose political interest they had a claim.” 

In the eyes of Ministers of that day language of this sort seemed 
absolutely seditious. They were blind to the fact that such language 
was the most valuable that could be used in the interests of the 
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country. What energy they possessed was employed against the 
opponents of the vicious system upon which they had been raised to 
the head of affairs. Lord Cochrane was debarred from valuable 
service afloat, and, in the leisure he possessed on shore, devoted 
himself to invention. He matured a plan for the destruction of 
fleets and forts, which to this day has remained unpublished. The 
Prince Regent appointed a committee to examine it, which reported 
favourably, but added that, if divulged, it might imperil our colonies. 
He invented a lamp for streets and another for ships. At length, by 
favour of his uncle, Lord Cochrane obtained a command. Admiral 
Cochrane, his father’s brother, was appointed to the North American 
station in 1814, and chose his nephew for flag captain. According 
to precedent he could do this without reference to the Admiralty. 
Lord Cochrane was preparing to sail with the Admiral, when the 
fraud of Du Bourg was noised throughout the country. 

Lord Cochrane had another uncle, a merchant, who had taken the 
name of Johnstone. This man, Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, was in fact 
the cause of Lord Cochrane’s being charged with partnership in the 
crime of Du Bourg. Lord Campbell, in his “Lives of the Chief 
Justices,” describes this merchant as “a very unprincipled man, who, 
in concert with De Berenger, a foreigner, wickedly devised a scheme by 
which they were to make an immense fortune by a speculation on the 
Stock Exchange.” It is certain that Mr. Cochrane Johnstone was a 
speculator; that he fled from offended justice on the news of Du Bourg’s 
arrest ; and that Lord Cochrane, who was often in his house, himself 
dabbled in time bargains, encouraged to do so probably by the 
example of his uncle. At Mr. Cochrane Johnstone’s he had become 
acquainted with the foreigner De Berenger, who had been recom- 
mended to him by Mr. Johnstone as a useful man to accompany him 
in the fleet, ostensibly as a rifle-instructor, but also and chiefly as a 
skilful pyrotechnist, who could carry out Lord Cochrane’s secretly 
cherished intention of using his discovery for attacking the shores and 
fleets of the American enemy. De Berenger and Du Bourg were names 
of the same person, and it appears likely that while Mr. Cochrane 
Johnstone was willing to make use of Du Bourg, he was anxious that 
after the fraud was accomplished the foreigner should be carried off by 
his nephew tothe North American station. And it is probable that Lord 
Cochrane (assuming his ignorance of the fraud), knowing Du Bourg 
only as De Berenger, was anxious to have the co-operation of a man 
who, if his skill proved equal to his repute, was likely to ensure the 
success of his destructive invention. De Berenger, who had been 
adjutant in the Duke of Cumberland’s rifle corps, commanded by 
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Lord Yarmouth, was hopelessly involved in debt, and was, in fact, 
living in a sort of legal protection within “the rules of the King’s 
Bench.” 

These were the circumstances of Lord Cochrane and two other 
alleged accomplices, on the 21st February, 1814, the day on which 
Du Bourg knocked at the door of the Ship Inn at Dover. Lord 
Cochrane left his house in Green Street, Grosvenor Square, on the 
morning of that day, and drove to a lamp manufactory near Snow 
Hill. He was at that time engaged there daily with reference to 
his lantern, which he hoped would be adopted for the fleet. While 
thus employed, his servant brought him a letter. The servant said he 
had never before seen the person who wrote it, and Lord Cochrane 
declared he could not fathom the contents nor make out the signa- 
ture, which he said was written very indistinctly. The letter was “to 
the effect that the writer had something to communicate of an 
affecting nature.” Hearing from his servant that the visitor wore a 
sword, a military coat, and cap, Lord Cochrane stated that he sup- 
posed him to be an officer from Spain, with intelligence of the death 
of his brother, Major Cochrane, whom he knew from a note received 
only three days before to be dangerously ill. He hastened home, and 
was “agreeably surprised” to find De Berenger. His uncle, the 
Admiral, had applied for permission to take De Berenger to America, 
but the application had been refused on the ground that the man 
was a foreigner. On the trial, Lord Cochrane gave an account ot 
his interview with De Berenger. He said that De Berenger wore a 
green uniform and a grey overcoat ; that he explained as the cause 
of his visit his anxiety to get on board Lord Cochrane’s ship, the 
Tonnant, without the sanction of the Admiralty. In fact, he wished 
Lord Cochrane to assist him to get out of the country without 
obtaining the requisite permission. Lord Cochrane refused to do 
this. De Berenger urged as claims to Lord Cochrane’s favourable 
consideration the certificates of good conduct which he had received 
from Lord Yarmouth and others with reference to his service in the 
rifle corps. It was proved that De Berenger left Lord Cochrane’s 
house in a coat and hat belonging to his lordship. For this, Lord 
Cochrane accounted by stating that, when reminded of these certifi- 
cates, he advised De Berenger to ask those who had written them to 
exert their influence at the Admiralty, adding that he (Lord Cochrane) 
possessed no influence in that quarter. In reply, he said, De Berenger 
intimated that he could not go to Lord Yarmouth in the dress he was 
then wearing, which was not precisely the uniform of the rifle corps, 
nor could he return to the “rules,” where it would excite attention, 
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and suspicion that he intended to escape. He requested the loan of 
a hat. Lord Cochrane gave him a hat, and then, seeing that the 
collar of the objectionable uniform appeared above the overcoat, 
offered him an old black cloth coat which lay on achair. He accepted 
it, and, having wrapped his green coat in a towel, went away, taking 
with him a small portmanteau which he had brought, and in which, 
said Lord Cochrane, “‘ I have no doubt he had concealed the scarlet 
coat in which he had made his fraudulent appearance at Dover that 
morning.” 

To these circumstances we have only to add the fact that on the 
2tst there was a sale of Stock on account of Lord Cochrane, and it 
was not denied that it was a sale to his advantage, or that the profit 
was gained by the fraud of Du Bourg. Lord Cochrane’s answer was 
this: That in the four preceding months—during which it was, 
indeed, evident that peace was approaching through the downfall of 
Napoleon and the exhaustion of France—he had, by instructions to 
a broker, made many purchases and sales of Stock, for time, in the 
Funds, and usually at a profit. During that period he had made 
upwards of £4,000 by what was admitted to be fairspeculation. He 
proved that the amount of Stock he held at the time of the fraud, 
instead of being larger than on former occasions, was considerably 
smaller than it had frequently been before, which, he said, “would surely 
not have been the case had I risked the commission of a fraud with a 
view to excessive gain ; and the sale of the Stock on that day took 
place under the general order which I had, from the commencement 
of those speculations, given to the broker to sell out without waiting 
for further directions, whenever a profit of one per cent. could be 
made. It could not, therefore, be otherwise than that my Stock 
should be sold on that day, when the prices enabled the broker to 
act on the standing order I had long before given. Had I antici- 
pated any extraordinary rise on that particular day, and had stooped 
to a fraud to effect that rise, I should either have had a larger amount 
for sale, or have aimed at more than one per cent. profit ; and much 
more was obtained by many speculators who were never charged 
with a knowledge of the fraud. It was proyed that I did not myself 
attend the Stock Exchange on that day, and that the whole of my 
Stock was sold in the morning at a gain, on an average, of one-and-a- 
quarter per cent., which was less than half the profit it might have 
made had it been held a few hours longer.” 

The fair presumption from these circumstances is that Lord 
Cochrane was not guilty ; but this presumption becomes certainty 
when the other circumstances are taken into consideration. Directly 
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De Berenger dismissed his Dover post-chaise at the Marsh Gates, 
Lambeth, he proceeded in a hackney coach to Lord Cochrane’s. 
That would not have been the plan of Lord Cochrane had ‘he been 
guilty. He came, Lord Cochrane said, to urge that he should be at 
once sent off to join the fleet. If Lord Cochrane had been a partner 
in the fraud, it would certainly not have happened that De Berenger 
would come in broad daylight to his house, and would leave it with 
a request refused merely because he had not formal authority. 
Nothing could be easier than to trace Du Bourg to Lord Cochrane’s 
house. The hackney-coachman was found ; he expected some part 
of the advertised reward. He was a bad man ; had been convicted 
of atrocious cruelty to his horses, and was afterwards sentenced to 
transportation for robbery. He swore that De Berenger entered 
Lord Cochrane’s house in the brown overcoat and scarlet uniform in 
which he had appeared as Du Bourg at Dover ; but this was at the 
trial, and after Lord Cochrane’s affidavit had been published, in 
which he (Lord Cochrane) declared that De Berenger came to him 
in a green coat. Nothing is more probable than that the hackney- 
coachman threw in the “ scarlet” and “ brown” to make sure of the 
reward, having, perhaps, no real recollection of the garments which 
De Berenger wore when he was set down in Green Street. It is 
certain that after the trial this driver appeared in possession “of a 
new coach and new harness, and horses of the best description.” 
Early in March, on board his ship in Long Reach, his leave 
having expired on the 28th February, Lord Cochrane learnt that Du 
Bourg had been traced to his house. Immediately he applied for 
leave, returned to town, prepared and published an affidavit detailing, 
without the least reserve or concealment, all the circumstances to 
which we have referred. Du Bourg was at once identified with De 
Berenger, and on the 8th April he was apprehended. By giving up 
the name of De Berenger, and thus affording a sure clue by which he 
could be found, Lord Cochrane gave further positive evidence of his 
innocence. De Berenger was at the time quarrelling with Mr. 
Cochrane Johnstone about his reward, which he thought insufficient. 
No knowledge of his whereabouts, no complicity with any design to 
get him out of the country, was traced to Lord Cochrane ; nor was 
any such thing even suggested. Lord Cochrane had done nothing for 
De Berenger except that he had given him an old coat and a hat; 
he had certainly (there could be no doubt of the fact) refused to take 
him clandestinely on board his ship, the Zonnant. It was in these 
circumstances that Lord Cochrane, if guilty, gave up the name of De 
Berenger, and a more improbable thing for a guilty man to do under 
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such circumstances cannot be conceived. It was represented by his 
enemies that he supposed De Berenger to have escaped from 
England ; but the man had made no attempt to leave the kingdom, 
and it is impossible that if Lord Cochrane had been his accomplice 
he should not have known something of De Berenger’s movements. 
It was urged that Lord Cochrane had committed perjury in swearing 
that De Berenger arrived at his house in a greencoat. He, however, 
ultimately succeeded in proving that De Berenger had with him at 
Dover a green coat as well as a scarlet coat, and the inference was 
plain that in the post-chaise or in the hackney-coach he had ex- 
changed the scarlet for the green. It was proved that De Berenger 
arrived from London at the Royal Oak Inn at Dover, on the morning 
of the 2oth February, dressed in a green coat ; and although, when he 
quitted the Royal Oak at about 11 P.M. (two hours before his ap- 
pearance at the Ship Inn as Colonel du Bourg), there remained a 
large portmanteau, the green coat was not left behind. The small 
portmanteau he carried in his hand had probably been concealed in 
the larger one, and was, at all events, of sufficient size to contain the 
grey overcoat and green coat in which he appeared at Lord 
Cochrane’s. The publication by Lord Cochrane of his affidavit in 
all the newspapers of March 12th was an act incompatible with the 
presumption of guilt. Its frank, simple, truthful story, withholding 
nothing, giving De Berenger’s name, who was then at liberty, and likely, 
if caught, to be revengeful; the statement as to the gift of a hat and 
coat—the whole story told, indeed, with no certainty that Du Bourg 
and De Berenger were the same person, was to most minds conclusive. 
Lord Cochrane had, in fact, no reason whatever to assume they were 
identical, except the allegation that Du Bourg had been traced to his 
house, and this he believed to be mistaken. 

But all these things availed him nothing. ‘There was no separa- 
tion made between his case and that of his uncle, who confessed his 
complicity by flight. Lord Cochrane was found guilty. 

On obtaining the evidence about the green coat at Dover he 
applied for a new trial, which Lord Ellenborough, to his lasting 
disgrace, refused on the ground that “the other defendants convicted 
with him did not attend.” He was sentenced by Lord Ellenborough 
to a fine of £1,000, to imprisonment for twelve months, and to 
stand in the pillory for the space of one hour. The electors of 
Westminster, in a general meeting, declared their “full and entire 
conviction of the perfect innocence of our representative, Lord 
Cochrane,” and the Government feared to place him in the pillory. 
But a motion was made for his expulsion from the House of 
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Commons, and Lord Cochrane was taken from prison to defend him- 
self in his place in Parliament. The motion was carried by 140 to 
44, the minority including Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Whitbread, Lord 
Tavistock, and Lord William Russell. His name was struck from 
the Navy List and from the roll of Knights of the Bath, and his 
banner of that Order was taken down from its place in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel and officially and literally kicked out of Westminster Abbey. 
He was immediately re-elected for Westminster, and, believing that as 
a member of Parliament he ought not to submit to imprisonment, 
Lord Cochrane made a daring escape. After passing a few days at 
his house in Hampshire, he wrote to the Speaker to the effect that 
he was coming to London and would attend in the House of 
Commons. In the body of the House, he awaited the arrival of the 
writ of election. But while he waited, and before he had taken the 
oaths, a posse of constables arrived and by main force carried him 
out of the building. The Ministry, eager to get rid of the Radical 
Reformer, accepted an apology from the marshal of the prison, and 
explained away the breach of privilege. When the twelve months 
had expired Lord Cochrane refused to pay the fine. He was 
detained ; but at the end of a fortnight, his health suffering from 
confinement, urged by his friends, he gave the prison marshal a 
Bank of England note for £1,000, bearing the following endorse- 
ment : “ My health having suffered by long and close confinement, 
and my oppressors being resolved to deprive me of property or life, 
I submit to robbery to protect myself from murder, in the hope that 
I shall live to bring the delinquents to justice.” That £1,000 note 
may still be seen in the Bank of England. 

Slowly but surely has that justice been accomplished. In the 
first place, the people, by a “ penny” subscription, paid the fine and 
part, if not the whole, of the legal expenses of Lord Cochrane’s trial. 
Two million six hundred and forty thousand persons gave this practi- 
cal proof of their belief in Lord Cochrane’s innocence and of their 
sympathy for his misfortunes. He still struggled for reform in Parlia- 
ment. From 1818 to 1828, he engaged with brilliant distinction in 
foreign service in South America and in Greece. In 1831 he inherited 
the title of Earl of Dundonald, and in the following year his efforts 
to obtain reinstatement in the Navy were successful. He was given 
a “ free pardon” and the naval rank which he would have attained, 
that of rear-admiral. This was the result of a strong public opinion 
concerning his innocence. Three Lord Chancellors have made com- 
ment upon his case, all of them men who were living witnesses of 
his trial. Lord Erskine wrote in 1823 of the “ disgraceful oppression 
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and injustice” he had suffered. Lord Brougham lamented “the 
opinion which Lord Ellenborough appears to have formed in this 
case.” In his “Sketches of British Statesmen” Lord Brougham 
deplored “that most cruel and unjustifiable sentence which at once 
secured Lord Cochrane’s re-election for Westminster when the House 
of Commons expelled him upon his conviction;” and referring to his 
reinstatement in the Navy, affirmed “ that his honours of knighthood, 
so gloriously won, should still be withholden is a stain, not upon 
him, but upon the councils of his country, and after his restoration 
to the service it is as inconsistent and incomprehensible as it is cruel 
and unjust.” Lord Campbell, in his “ Lives of the Chief Justices,” 
gives his opinion that the case of Lord Cochrane caused “uneasy 
reflections ” in the mind of Lord Ellenborough, and “was supposed 
to have hastened his end.” He imputes to that judge that “the 
Radical line” in Lord Cochrane’s politics “induced Lord Ellen- 
borough to believe that he seriously meant to abet rebellion, and that 
he was a dangerous character.” Lord Campbell charges Lord Ellen- 
borough with having “laid special emphasis on every circumstance 
which might raise a suspicion against Lord Cochrane,” and with 
having “elaborately explained away whatever at first sight might 
seem favourable to the gallant officer, and he declares that “in con- 
sequence the jury found a verdict of guilty.” The present Lord 
Chief Baron is, we believe, the only living judge who witnessed the 
trial, and he has regretted that “we cannot blot out this dark page 
from our legal and judicial history.” 

When he was restored to the Navy Lord Dundonald declared the 
reparation incomplete. He had lost his place in the Order of the 
Bath, and he claimed, as a matter touching his honour and as a 
measure of justice, the half-pay to which he would have been entitled 
had he not been expelled from the Navy for eighteen years. In 1847 
the Queen made good the first claim in the most gracious manner. 
Lord Cochrane had been a Knight Companion of the Bath ; Her 
Majesty gave Lord Dundonald the highest decoration in the Order. 
He received the Grand Cross of the Bath, he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief on that North American station to which he was to 
have gone as flag captain in 1814, and when he died, his banner, 
that had been kicked with contumely from Westminster Abbey, was 
replaced with ceremonious honour. 

To his grandson, the present Lord Cochrane, he bequeathed his 
pecuniary claim, and with that bequest the duty of vindicating his 
memory from the last reproach by obtaining it. With an evident 
sense of honourable obligation, with tact and judgment beyond his 
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years, Lord Cochrane ‘set himself to fulfil his grandfather’s legacy. 
Coldly received by the Ministry, his request for an investigation of 
the case by a Select Committee was unanimously accorded by the 
House of Commons. The Committee has now reported favourably 
to the claim, and thus, so far as words are concerned, the jury 
appointed by the final tribunal has admitted to the fullest extent that 
demand of Lord Dundonald, including the pecuniary claim, which 
was denied in his lifetime to a man who suffered much from the 
public officers of a nation in whose service he never spared himself. 


ARTHUR ARNOLD. 




















A QUARTET FROM HORACE. 


[Monsieur de Benserade, in the Hétel de Rambouillet days, translated the 
entire ‘* Metamorphoses ’”’ of Ovid into ‘‘ Rondeaux.” The following are para- 
phrases from another author in that and kindred forms. But the writer does not 
propose to carry the enterprise to the same lengths as Benserade. ] 


EXTREMUM TANAIN. (RonpEav.) 


EFORE thy doors too long of late, 
O Lyce, I bewail my fate ; 
Not Don’s barbarian maids, I trow, 
Would treat their luckless lovers so ; 
Thou,—thou alone art obdurate. 


Hast thou nor eyes nor ears, Ingrate ! 
Hark ! how the north wind shakes thy gate ! 
Look ! how the laurels bend with snow 
Before thy doors ! 


Lay by thy pride,—nor hesitate, 
Lest Love and I grow desperate ; 
If prayers, if gifts for naught must go, 
. If naught my frozen pallor show,— 
Beware ! . . I shall not always wait 
Before thy doors ! 


PERSICOS ODI. (TRIOLET.) 


Davus, I detest 
Persian ostentation ; 
Roses and the rest, 
Davus, I detest. 
Simple myrtle best 
Suits our modest station ;— 
Davus, I detest 
Persian ostentation. 
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VITAS HINNULEO. (RoNDEL.) 


You shun me, Chloe, wild and shy, 
Like some stray fawn that seeks its mother,— 
That hears thro’ leaves the spring winds sigh, 
And vainly strives its fears to smother. 


Its trembling knees assail each other 
If some green lizard rustle by ;— 
You shun me, Chloe, wild and shy, 
Like some stray fawn that seeks its mother. 


And yet no Libyan lion I,— 
No beast with claws to rend another ! 
Lay by your fears, your tear-drops dry— 
A Husband’s better than a brother ; 
Nor shun me, Chloe, wild and shy, 
Like some stray fawn that seeks its mother. 


TU NE QUASIERIS. (VILLANELLE.) 


SEEK not, O maid, to know, 
(Alas ! unblest the trying !) 
When thou and I must go. 


No lore of stars can show. 
What shall be, vainly prying, 
Seek not, O maid, to know. 


Take what the Gods bestow. 
Be it in days far-lying 
When thou and I must go, 


Or now,—when great winds blow, 
And waves the reef are plying,— 
Seek not, O maid, to know. 
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Be wise. Let clear wine flow. 
Enjoy the hour, unsighing ; 
When thou and I must go 


Lies dark ;—then be it so. 
Now,—zow churl Time is flying ; 
Seek not, O maid, to know 
When thou and I must go. 





AUSTIN DOBSON. 
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CHARLES SURFACE. 


MONG the national pictures stored in the Galleries of 
Trafalgar Square may be observed a good example of John 
Hoppner, R.A., the rival of Lawrence, a portrait of ‘“‘ Mr. Smith, the 
Actor.” He is represented as a comely-looking, middle-aged gentle- 
man with the aspect of a country squire ; he wears a powdered wig 
and a white cravat, he is rubicund and dimpled of face, with cheery 
blue eyes and a pleasant smile. No suspicion of the theatre attends 
him ; no odour of the lamps ; he retired from the stage, indeed, to 
lead a quiet rural life in Suffolk, to devote himself to field sports and 
the pleasures of the chase. He was long known as “ Gentleman 
Smith,” presumably to distinguish him from the many members of 
the large family of the Smiths who could lay no claim to that designa- 
tion. He was the “ Smith, the genteel, the airy, and the smart,” of 
Churchill’s “ Rosciad.” He was the original Charles Surface of the 
“ School for Scandal.” 

The son of a wholesale grocer and tea dealer in the city of 
London, William Smith was born about 1730. His parents destined 
him to the profession of the Church, and he is to be counted among 
the few players who have been pupils at Eton. It is told of him 
that he was rebuked by the head master for exclaiming, “ Here’s 
Sumner coming!” Surely he should have said, “Doctor Sumner!” 
Smith disclaimed any intention to be disrespectful, and defended his 
conduct upon classical grounds. “When the Romans saw Cesar 
approaching, they did not say here comes Jmperator Cesar, but, 
simply, Czsar comes!” From Eton he proceeded to Cambridge, 
but his conduct at St. John’s College was marked by an eccentricity 
that exposed him to great censure. While engaged in a frolic with 
certain of his fellow collegians the authorities interfered on the side 
of order : when young Smith was so indiscreet as to snap a pistol at 
a proctor. The punishment he was sentenced to undergo was more 
than his pride could endure; to avoid expulsion, he quitted the 
university and came to London to try his fortune on the stage. He 
took lessons of Spranger Barry, one of the most admired actors of 
the time, and on January 1, 1753, made his first appearance at 
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Covent Garden as the hero of Nat Lee’s tragedy of “‘ Theodosius, or 
the Force of Love.” He remained a member of the Covent Garden 
company for twenty-two seasons, entrusted with important occupa- 
tion in the theatre, and enjoying the most cordial favour of his - 
audience. In 1774 he accepted an engagement at Drury Lane, and 
he continued at that establishment until his retirement from his 
profession in 1788. 

On and off the stage alike, Mr. Smith was a fine gentleman. He 
had advanced, as it were, upon a royal road. He had served no 
severe apprenticeship ; he had undergone no drudgery in barns and 
country theatres. He had never strolled ; he stepped from private 
life forthwith on to the stage of Covent Garden, and played a fine 
part before he had ever supported an inferior one. At the close of 
his long career as an actor he was enabled to boast that he had never 
been required to appear in farce, to ascend or descend through a 
trap-door, or to blacken his face. In the summer of 1769 he ap- 
peared at Bristol, and he fulfilled an engagement in Ireland during 
the summer of 1774 ; otherwise he had never played out of London. 
Soon after his first essay upon the scene he persuaded a daughter of 
Lord Hinchinbrook’s to become his wife. The lady’s friends were 
indignant, and loudly denounced the mésad/iance. Gentleman Smith, 
the grocer’s son, was equal to the occasion. He frankly stated that 
if the family he had disgraced would allow him an income equal in 
amount to his professional emoluments, he would readily quit the 
stage and cease to dishonour them by continuing to act ; otherwise 
he should not renounce an occupation which, however shameful it 
might seem to them, enabled both himself and his wife to live 
honestly and happily. Mrs. Smith’s friends, holding their pockets in 
even greater estimation than their pride, declined the actor’s offer. The 
lady died in December 1762. Gentleman Smith’s second marriage 
with a widow possessed of a large fortune, who survived him some 
years, was reputed to be the cause of his terminating his theatrical 
career. However, he was nearly sixty when he retired from the 
stage; he was perhaps disinclined to be reckoned among the 
veterans whose superfluous lagging has so often provoked unfavour- 
able remark. To the last he personated heroes of quality, 
young rakes, and gentlemen of fashion. He had never represented 
age or infirmity or decrepitude upon the scene. It was as Charles 
Surface—his most famous character—that he finally took leave of his 
friends and patrons and comrades of the theatre. A few nights before 
he had appeared as Macbeth, the occasion being his farewell benefit. 
At Cambridge Smith had been known as “the Buck of his 
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College.” He always lived in the best society, retained through life 
the high connections he had formed at the university, and he was, as 
Arthur Murphy expressed it, “ not only a gentleman himself, but he 
always gave a gentlemanly character to his profession.” He punc- 
tually attended the races on Newmarket Heath until quite the close 
of his career ; it was understood, indeed, that his engagements with 
his London managers contained a stipulation for leave of absence 
that he might visit Newmarket at the proper seasons. In an epilogue 
spoken on the occasion of his farewell benefit, confessing that he 
finds himself growing old, and desires to resign “the sprightly 
Charles ” to younger heads and abler hands, he alludes to the change 
about to take place in his method of life :— 


Here I no more shall rant *‘ A horse! a horse!” 
But mount White Surrey for the Beacon course ; 
No more my hands with tyrant gore shall stain, 
But drag the felon fox from forth his den. 

Then take the circuit of my little fields, 

And taste the comfort that contentment yields, 
And as those sweetest comforts I review, 

Reflect with gratitude they come from you. 


Few actors have avowedly quitted the stage the better to enjoy the 
pleasures of fox-hunting, although Boaden writes of the players of 
his time, “ that the habit of acting in our great towns during the race 
weeks has given to our actors, pretty generally, a love for the course, 
and many of them pique themselves upon never missing such things. 
Kemble,” he continues, “‘ is the only great actor who never talked to 
me of a gallop after the hounds, and it was not until late in life that 
he became a horseman.” Young may be cited as an instance of the 
hunting actor. ‘Two or three days in the week,” writes the Rev. 
Julian Young of his father, “ when the managers were playing stock 
pieces, and there was no need for rehearsals, he would be sure to be 
found in the hunting field.” 

Smith died in his house at Bury St. Edmunds on September 13, 
1819. He had made his first appearance in 1753, the year of Quin’s 
retirement from the stage. He had played with Barry and Mrs. 
Woffington ; he had been a member of Garrick’s company ; he had 
played with Henderson, with John Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons. He 
might have seen Edmund Kean at Drury Lane in 1814, and even 
Macready’s first appearance at Covent Garden in 1816, as Orestes, a 
part Smith had himself supported some forty years before. Smith’s 
life, indeed, comprises “ a whole history” of the English stage. 

As a tragedian Smith'seems to have gratified his public, if critical 
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opinion sometimes pronounced against him. But his merits must have 
been considerable, or he could scarcely have been allowed year after 
year to undertake the important duties he accomplished upon the stage. 
He played Richard and Hamlet alternately with Garrick; but this 
was towards the close of Garrick’s career. He appeared as Macbeth 
to the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Siddons, and thus incurred the censure 
of Boaden, for John Kemble, the god of Boaden’s idolatry, was quite 
ready to play Macbeth in Smith’s stead, and on his retirement 
promptly succeeded to the part. He played Romeo, Hotspur, 
Mare Antony, Cassius, Coriolanus, Henry the Fifth, Edgar, and 
Edmund in “King Lear,” Iago, Leontes, and the Duke in 
“‘ Measure for Measure,” Faulconbridge, Orlando, and Florizel. 
Others of his successful characters were Alexander the Great, “ the 
haughty, gallant, gay Lothario,” Hastings in “Jane Shore,” Kitely, 
Bajazet, Juba in Addison’s “Cato,” and Glenalvon in Home’s 
“Douglas.” But it was as the Carelesses and Lovelesses, the Court- 
wells and Lovemores, of the comedies of the last century that he 
chiefly shone, and was declared by his admirers to be quite inimitable 
and unapproachable. He appeared now as Young Mirabel in “The 
Inconstant,” now as Valentine in “Love for Love ;” he played 
Plume, Archer, Lord Foppington in “ The} Careless Husband,” Sir 
Harry Wildair, Lord Townly, Don Felix, Sir George Airy, and Captain 
Absolute. If the success he achieved in tragedy owed much to his 
symmetrical figure, his fine presence, his handsome face, his strong 
voice, and distinct utterance, these advantages, combined with his good 
spirits, his well-bred air, his keen sense of humour, and a certain 
gallant heartiness of manner secured his complete triumph in comedy. 
Boaden avows Smith’s tragic method to have been uniformly hard and 
unvaried ; he had not profited by the example of Garrick—he perhaps 
rather followed the teaching of Barry and Quin ; for “the very vital 
principle of Roscius was foint, and he could no more endure a 
character setto one tune than he could bear the slightest inattention 
to the stage business. Smith’s heroes in tragedy all, more or less, 
reminded you of Bajazet—it was the tyrant’s vein that he breathed ; 
he looked upon tragedy to be something adstract, to which all cha- 
racter was to bend ; so that he had but one manner for Richard and 
Hamlet. But his nerve and gentlemanly bearing carried him through 
a world of emotion without exciting a tear, and you were some way 
satisfied though ‘not much moved.’” It may be gathered that Smith 
seemed less natural in the artifices of tragedy than in the artifices of 
comedy. For it must be remembered that the comedies of the last 
century pictured a very artificial system of manners. The fine gen- 
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tleman of the eighteenth century was a distinct creature, elaborately 
graceful and stately, polished to excess, dignified to a fault. He had 
undergone degeneration, no doubt ; he was less of a personage than 
he had been. Cibber, referring to the beaux of his youth, credits 
them with the stateliness of the peacock in their mien, whereas the 
beaux of his old age seemed to him to emulate “ the pert air of the 
lapwing.” Dress had declined in splendour without as yet sinking 
to the utter unpicturesqueness of later times ; and dress was an 
important element in the character of a fine gentleman, and at once 
stimulated and controlled his theatrical representations. The clouded 
cane had to be nicely conducted, and the sword carried and managed 
dexterously. The head had to be discreetly borne, so that wig and 
powder might not be unduly disturbed ; it was necessary to support 
the tricorne or the cocked hat under the arm. There wasa certain art 
required in taking snuff after a seemly fashion ; adroitness was needed 
in moving hither and thither in silken stockings and buckled shoes. 
A lady could only be approached after much respectful bending and 
bowing ; it required the most delicate address to touch her hand 
lightly and lead her to a seat. Female dress was then formidably 
grand ; it was rich in feathers and furbelows, lace, flowers and jewels, 
hoops and trains. “The flippancy of the modern style,” writes 
Boaden fifty years ago, “makes a bow look like a mockery ; it does 
not seem naturally to belong to a man in pantaloons and a plain blue 
coat with a white or a black waistcoat. I cannot doubt that what is 
called genteel comedy among us, suffers greatly from the compara- 
tive undress of our times. What can you do, for instance, with such 
a comedy as ‘The Careless Husband?’ Its dialogue could never 
proceed irom the fashionables of the present day. Different times can 
only be signified by difference of costume. Should we, therefore, 
venture back to the lace and embroidery, the swords and bags of the 
last age? I think not; the difference from our present costume 
would excite a laugh. What is the result unfortunately? We drop 
or impoverish the comedies.” 

When Smith first appeared as Charles Surface he must have been 
47; King, who played Sir Peter Teazle, being exactly the same 
age; yet no one ventured to think that Smith was too old for the 
part. All agreed, indeed, that the comedy was most perfectly 
represented on its first production. Walpole, although he makes no 
special mention of Smith’s Charles Surface, writes enthusiastically of 
the performance generally. ‘“ ‘To my great astonishment, there were 
more parts performed admirably in ‘ The School for Scandal’ than 


I almost ever saw in any play. . . . It seemed a marvellous resurrec- 
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tion of the stage.” When Charles Lamb first saw the comedy, Miss 
Farren had succeeded to Mrs. Abington in Lady Teazle, and Smith 
had retired from the part of Charles Surface ; the other characters, 
with some few exceptions, were still supported by their original re- 
presentatives. ‘‘ No piece,” writes Lamb, “was perhaps ever so 
completely cast in all its parts as this manager's comedy. . . . I re- 
member it was then the fashion to cry down John Kemble, who took 
the part of Charles after Smith ; but I thought very unjustly. Smith, 
I fancy, was more airy, and took the eye with a certain gaiety of per- 
son. . . . But as far as I could judge, the weighty sense of Kemble 
made up for more personal incapacity than he had to answer for. 
His harshest tones in this part came steeped and dulcified in good 
humour. He made his defects a grace. . . . He would slumber over 
the level parts of an heroic character. His Macbeth has been known 
to nod. - But he always seemed to me to be particularly alive to 
pointed and witty dialogue.” Kemble essayed the part in 1790, 
when he was only 33; but his youth was his only advantage over 
Smith. The performance was not generally admired, was indeed 
facetiously characterised as “ Charles’s Martyrdom.” Kemble seems 
to have valued his own effort, however. He wrote to Topham, the 
editor of the ]Vor/d newspaper : “I hope you will have the goodness 
to give orders to your people to speak favourably of the Charles, as more 
depends on that than you can possibly be aware of.” But in a few 
years the character found a more admired and popular representative 
in Charles Kemble. 

No particular account of Smith’s manner of performing Charles 
Surface has come down to us, but we may be sure that his example 
was followed by later representatives of the part, and that the traditions 
of his “ business”—his method of doing this and saying that—were 
long cherished in the theatre, and may even now survive, if in rather a 
faint and feeble way. A character long retains the form it acquired 
from the actor who first grasped it and impressed upon it the stamp 
of his genius, and something of Mr. Smith’s Charles Surface may 
possibly exist in every performance of the “ School for Scandal ” even 
of quite modern date. Allowance must be made for the fact, how- 
ever, that the rakes and men of quality of the old comedies were not 
personated by light comedians of the modern school, the flimsy fops 
who lisp and drawl, trip and amble about the stage. The Charles 
Surfaces of the past may be described as of the Tom Jones order of 
heroes : tall of their hands, broad of back, large calved, loud voiced, 
ruddy-cheeked, fond of wine and pleasure, frolic and riot ; there was 
nothing finicking about their gallantry, they minced matters in no 
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way. Boaden writes of Smith: “In comedy, his mandiness was the 
chief feature, yet it was combined with A/easantry so perfectly well 
bred, that I am unable to name any other actors who have approached 
him. If they had the pleasantry they wanted the manliness ; where 
there was man enough about them, either the pleasantry was wanting 
or the manliness checked the pleasantry. Lewis had the pleasantry, 
but carried to riot, and the manliness, though swelling up to the brag- 
gart. Bensley and Aikin were both manly ; but for pleasantry alas ! it 
became satire in passing their lips.” 

Mr. Smith’s figure increased in substance and physical weight as 
the years passed. When Shakespeare’s “ Henry the Fourth ” was per- 
formed, it had been customary to follow the stage directions implicitly, 
and Falstaff toiled hard to lift upon his back the dead body of Hot- 
spur. No joke, we are told, ever raised more mirth in the galleries. 
Quin had’ been able to perch Garrick upon his shoulders easily 
enough ; but desperate exertion was needed when it became Quin’s 
duty to raise from the ground tall Spranger Barry—“ in person taller 
than the common size”—as Churchill wrote of him. How earlier 
Falstaffs and Hotspurs—such as Booth and Harper—managed the 
scene has not been recorded ; but when Henderson played the fat 
knight his vain endeavours to lift up his portly Hotspur, Mr. Smith, 
led to an alteration in the business of the scene. The Prince of 
Wales entered and his soldiers considerately relieved Falstaff of his 
labour and carried off the body of Hotspur. This method of pro- 
cedure has been usually adopted in all later performances of the first 
part of “ Henry the Fourth.” 

Smith’s robustness and muscularity were indeed very frequently 
remarked upon. Campbell, the poet, who was of low stature and 
slight frame, writes of him: “ A potent physical personage he must 
have been who could swim a league at sea, drink his bottle of port, 
and after fatigue and conviviality commit his part distinctly to 
memory.” His Macbeth incurred some derision because of his 
weighty form ; a stealthy pace could hardly be accomplished by one 
who trod so heavily that the boards of the stage creaked beneath 
him and “ prated loudly of his whereabout.” Packer, an old actor who 
played Duncan, was absurdly applauded for sleeping so soundly. 
“ Any other actor, besides himself, would too probably have been 
discomposed by the noise made by Macbeth as he ascended.” An 
ironical criticism upon the banquet scene by George Steevens con- 
tains reference to the private habits of the Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth of the night. Smith’s convivial character was well known, 
and Mrs. Siddons had long been accused of excessive frugality: 
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“Mr. Smith, who, during his college life and since, is known to have 
been an utter enemy to all convivial meetings and prodigalities of 
entertainment, gave his welcome to the nobles of Scotland with the 
coldness that might have been expected from one who was com- 
pelled to counterfeit an office from which, had it been real, his heart 
would have revolted. The consequence was obvious ; not a knife 
or fork was lifted up at his bidding. The soul of Mrs. Siddons on 
the contrary (Mrs. Siddons, whose dinners are proverbially numerous) 
expanded on this occasion. She spoke her joy on beholding so 
many guests with an eagerness little short of rapture, bordering on 
enthusiasm. Her address appeared so like reality that all the thanes 
about her seized the wooden fowls &c. in hopes, alas! to find every 
dish as warm and genuine as her invitation to feed on it.” 

It was thought prudent on the part of Sheridan to engage Smith 
in preference to Henderson, although Henderson must have been the 
finer artist. But Smith was the more useful actor; if he was only 
tolerable in tragedy he was held to be most excellent in comedy, and 
Sheridan was disposed to favour the performers qualified to appear in 
such comedies as his own. Henderson’s talents were of the first 
order, but it was said of him “ he was born for antiquity ; the modern 
dress and the modern language did not suit him.” His strength lay 
in the old repertory ; the manager was bent upon producing new 
plays. Smith was engaged therefore as Sheridan’s leading actor at 
the highest salary then paid—fifteen pounds per week. Henderson 
was forthwith secured at the rival theatre—Covent Garden. 

Ten years after his retirement from his profession, May 16, 1798, 
Smith reappeared upon the stage for one night only, in his character 
of Charles Surface, the occasion being the benefit of his old friend 
Tom King, the original Sir Peter Teazle. He was received with great 
enthusiasm by an overflowing audience. Mr. Taylor, the author of 
“Monsieur Tonson,” who was present, speaks of the tumultuous recep- 
tion awarded the veteran actor as the curtain rose upon the third act 
of the comedy and he was discovered seated at the convivial table with 
Careless and Sir Harry Bumper beside him. Again and again the 
applause was renewed,funtil he was compelled to quit his chair, come 
forward and bow to the audience. “ Never perhaps on any occasion 
did an individual in any station receive more hearty demonstrations of 
public esteem and approbation.” Charles Surface was now nearly 
seventy, but Time had dealt very kindly with him. Something of his 
old vigour and buoyancy had departed, but “ there was no abatement of 
his spirit and humour. . . . there was the same easy and manly 
gait.” Mr. Taylor relates: “ When in the last act of the play Lady 
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Teazle happened to drop her fan, there was a race among the male 
performers to pick it up and present it to her; but Mr. Smith got 
the start of them all and delivered it to her with such unaffected ease 
and elegance that the audience were struck with the incident and 
strongly expressed their applause.” Before the fall of the curtain he 
spoke an address written for the occasion containing the lines :— 

At friendship’s call, ne’er to be heard in vain, 

My spirits rise—Richard’s himself again !— 

Soften your censure where you can’t commend, 

And when you judge the actor—spare the friend. 

Of Garrick, whom he had first seen at Goodman’s Fields in 1740, 
Smith always spoke with enthusiasm, while confessing that he held 
his old master Spranger Barry to have been in certain characters 
quite equal to Garrick, and in love scenes even superior to him. 
“ Garrick,” writes Smith, in one of the letters of his old age, “ with all 
natural graces and perfections, must ever, in my now decaying judg- 
ment, stand alone, ‘the front of Jove himself.’ Among the chief 
blessings of my life I ever held the greatest to be, that I was bred at 
Eton and born in the days of Garrick.” Yet we may gather from 
that rather oppressive collection of letters, the Garrick Correspondence, 
that the actor was not always on the best terms with his manager. 
It was Garrick’s misfortune, however, to be unceasingly engaged in 
tiffs and squabbles and controversies with the members of his com- 
pany ; and perhaps the players may be fairly considered as a class 
prone to take offence upon light provocation, unduly sensitive, and 
curiously irritable. Smith’s letters are sprigged with quotations from 
Horace and Ovid, by way of exhibition of his classical attainments, his 
University training. He offers his services in regard to the Jubilee 
to take place in Shakespeare’s honour, under Garrick’s management, 
at Stratford-upon-Avon. Garrick allots him the character of Richard. 
Smith writes: ‘“‘ The post and dress you allot me will be most agree- 
able tome. .... If I recollect right, the hat I wear in Richard is 
very shabby. .... The hat Mr. Powell used in King John is a good 
one, and I should suppose might be had with the ornaments in it ; 
if not I should be glad of yours. ... . You will excuse me mention- 
ing these particulars, as the motive is that I may appear to the best 
advantage in your train.” Richard it seems was to appear in King 
John’s hat! In 1773 Smith had quarrelled with Colman, at Covent 
Garden, and was in treaty with Garrick for an engagement at Drury 
Lane ; while contemplating the project then on foot for the establish- 
ment of a third theatre which might prize highly Mr. Smith’s 
services. Garrick writes sharply: “All matters of business are 
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indeed at an end between them. Mr. G. wishes that they had never 
begun.” Smith replies penitently : ‘‘ That you are very angry with 
me is too evident ; that I have never done anything intentionally to 
deserve your anger is not less true. If to have idolised you deserves 
your resentment, no one can have been more guilty than your very 
sincere and faithful humble servant.” The quarrel relates to Mr. 
Smith’s terms. Is his salary to be twelve guineas or twelve pounds? 
“ When we conversed about the subject,” writes Garrick, “and you 
began to stand upon terms, which surprised me much, I stopped 
your conversation and handed you over to my brother [George 
Garrick] ; he settles our money matters, for I hate to make bargains, 
and was sorry that you had any to make ; to be short, you were 
offered what you had at Covent Garden, and refused it.” From 
Smith’s explanation, Garrick seems to have been needlessly peremp- 
tory. “I have never thought of making terms with you,” writes 
Smith, “I have never refused the terms I had at Covent Garden, 
nor should I had they been offered. I have had for three years past 
twelve guineas ; and Mr. George Garrick never proposed more than 
twelve pounds ; nor did he give me any hint of the probability of my 
situation being mended.” Manager and actor arrange their difficul- 
ties at last, and Smith forwards a list of all the parts he can recollect 
to have played. These are fifty-two in all, and all of importance. 
As Boaden notes: “These fifty-two characters in which Mr. Smith 
could be ready at a short notice, amount with their cues and direc- 
tions to probably five-and-twenty thousand lines ; the words of which 
are to be kept in their exact places and are presented by the memory 
with all their associations of place on the stage, action, emphasis, and 
expression. . . . This is achieved too not by a man of plodding 
scholastic habits ; Mr. Smith delighted in the table, the chase, and 
the race-course. No profession that we know displays the powers of 
memory equally with that of the actor.” The list furnished by 
Geneste credits Smith with 150 parts! In one of his letters Smith 
takes the opportunity of mentioning, that he has wasted thirteen 
pounds in weight, and should he be disengaged at the theatre, doubts 
not his being qualified to ride at Newmarket in the October meeting. 
Upon another occasion he writes to Garrick : “ As you have been at 
Newmarket I hope you will nowand then step down to the meetings, 
and that I shall hear you proposed at the first Jockey Club. God 
bless you.” 

By and by he was to have other difficulties and discussions with 
his manager. Smith had become desperately enamoured of the 
beautiful Mrs. Hartley, of Covent Garden Theatre, with whom he 
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had been playing in Dublin. He gives way to much raving and 
ranting about his Rosamond. At first he is anxious that she should 
retain her engagement at Covent Garden ; “ though it will be irksome 
to be at different theatres, yet I think it will in some measure take 
off suspicion.” But soon he is urgent that she should be engaged 
with him at Drury Lane. “I would not leave my Rose for both the 
English patents. Reason is a beggar, and passion shuts the door 
against him. I am Antony from top to toe, only, thank God ! some- 
what younger. You will perhaps say old enough to be wiser,” &c., 
&c. To Garrick he writes: “You could not possibly expect me to 
remain with you unless you could have engaged us both.” And Mr. 
Garrick is requested “to do all that is proper” to check any sus- 
picions poor Mrs. Smith may entertain touching her husband's in- 
discretions and misdeeds. Garrick does not engage the lady, and 
Smith meditates returning to Covent Garden ; finds fault with his 
dressing room, with the terms of his engagement, and with his 
employment at Drury Lane. Then there is some trouble about the 
entertainment of the Jubilee, reproduced by Garrick at his theatre. 
Smith declines to appear as Benedick in the procession. Garrick 
inquires: “Would your wearing a domino and mask, to take turn 
about with me in walking down the stage, be an injury to your im- 
portance?” Smith replies: “ Rather than submit to it I would forego 
the advantage of the stage, which, thank God ! notwithstanding the 
Morning Fost, 1 am not quite indebted to for bread .... Itisnow 
too late for me to appear as Benedick in the procession, as I never 
undertook anything of the kind, and am totally unacquainted with 
the business. ... . You may perhaps think me impertinent in my 
objecting, as you yourself condescend to do it. You, sir, are too 
considerable in every respect to suffer by it; Iamnot..... If my 
feelings are absurd I hope you will pardon them.” The Morning 
Post, it may be noted, was in those times rather an unscrupulous 
organ ; it was edited by Garrick’s friend, “the fighting parson,” Bate 
Dudley, and was said to be employed as a means of coercing the 
players, and especially those engaged at Drury Lane. 

Smith’s last letter to Garrick is dated roth June, 1776, the date ot 
Garrick’s retirement, and bears his endorsement, “ Mr. Smith’s fare- 
well note upon my leaving the stage.” Smith writes: “As a visit 
at this time might probably interrupt your attention to more material 
affairs, I beg leave in this manner to offer my farewell. I am desirous 
that the little theatrical disagreements we have had may be attributed 
to a (perhaps) false delicacy in my temper, rather than any other 
cause, and therefore hope they may be forgotten. As a private man 
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I am under obligations to you which I shall ever remember gratefully. 
The only returns I have to make are my best wishes for your long 
enjoyment of health and happiness ; to these permit me to add my 
respects to Mrs. Garrick, and my hopes that you will do me the 
favour to believe me, Sir, your sincere and obliged humble servant.” 
In his old age Smith was wont to exclaim: “As to Garrick, my 
utmost ambition as an actor was to be thought worthy to hold up his 
eee I can never speak of him but with idolatry.” 

Hoppner’s portrait was presented to the nation by the late Mr. 
Serjeant Taddy in 1837. Other portraits of Smith, notably one by 
Mortimer, are possessed by the Garrick Club. And his friend Sir 
George Beaumont, famous as an amateur landscape-painter and a 
patron of artists and of the fine arts, persuaded Mr. Jackson, the 
Royal Academician, to journey down to Bury to paint a portrait of 
Mr. Smith when he was over eighty years of age. Taylor relates that 
he saw the actor on the occasion of his last visit to London but a 
short time before his death. Under the zealous convoy of Sir George, 
the veteran had been brought to the greenroom of Drury Lane. He 
was received with most affectionate respect by the actors present. 
They rose as he entered and thronged round him, “all emulous to 
testify their esteem and veneration.” He corresponded with Taylor 
to the last, sending up to London now and then copies of verses of 
his own composing, with translations from Horace and Juvenal, 
** which fully evinced his taste and scholarship.” 

In his memoirs (1806), Cumberland speaks of Smith as his “ old 
friend and contemporary,” and testifies cordially to his merits. “I 
had known him at the University, as an undergraduate of St. John’s 
College..... As his friend I have lived with him and shared his 
gentlemanly hospitalities ; as his author I have witnessed his abilities, 
and profited by his support ; and though I have lost sight of him ever 
since his retirement from the stage, yet I have ever retained at heart 
an interest in his welfare; and as he and I are too nearly of an age 
to flatter ourselves that we have any long continuance to come upon 
the stage of, this life, I beg leave to make this public profession of my 
sincere regard for him, and to pay the tribute of my plaudits now, 
before he makes his final exit and the curtain drops.” 


DUTTON COOK. 
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UNMAIL RAISE and the Valley of Wythburn are threatened 

next year with an invasion which has excited the indignation 

not only of the principal dwellers in one of the loveliest nooks in the 
very heart of the English lake district, but has awakened painful sur- 
prise and determined opposition all over the country, wherever the love 
of natural beauty, and the reverence for famous men whose footsteps 
have doubly hallowed it, are not yet quite extinct. A ruthless piece of 
vandalism is contemplated which it is to be hoped may yet be baffled 
by a firm and united resistance. Parliament is to be asked in the 
approaching session to empower the Manchester Corporation to turn 
the beautiful lake of ‘Thirlmere into a reservoir for supplying with water, 
not Manchester alone—for that city, they own, has an ample supply 
for the next twenty years to come—but the various towns em” route. 
Only dire and extreme necessity, and an absolute impossibility of 
obtaining water elsewhere, could justify this proposal. Neither of 
these conditions fortunately exists. ‘‘ Not one tithe,” as Mr. Somer- 
vell, the chief and indefatigable opponent of the scheme, has pointed 
out, “of the moorlands available for the water supply of Manchester, 
between the Lune and South Lancashire, has been utilised as yet.” 
To carry out the scheme proposed a huge embankment would have 
to be reared to the height of at least 70 feet, thus lengthening the 
lake from 24 to 44 miles, and deepening it to the extent of 60 or 70 
feet. This would have the effect of placing under water the whole 
valley, and the beauties of the spot would be buried in a deep dark 
reservoir. “It is the intention of the Waterworks Committee,” 
naively remarks the Cumberland Times, “to substitute for she 
present tortuous up-and-down track a straight road cut on a level line 
around the slopes of Helvellyn. Below it the lake, enlarged to more 
than twice its present dimensions, we// assume a grandeur of appear- 
ance in more striking accordance with its majestic surroundings. How 
THE VALLEY WILL LOOK IN THE DRY SUMMER SEASON, WHEN THE 
RESERVOIR JS HALF EMPTIED, HAS YET TO BE ASCERTAINED.” 
Another ground of opposition to the scheme is its danger as well as 
its unsightliness, In the very possible and even probable event of 
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one of the floods or heavy rainfalls to which the district is peculiarly 
liable bearing down the embankment, the whole surrounding district, 
Keswick, Grasmere, and every bridge along the Cockermouth 
Keswick and Penrith Railway would be swept away. Mr. J. F. 
Bateman, the engineer to the Corporation, is pleased to assert in his 
Report, that “ the uses to which the water can be locally applied are 
small and insignificant.” Upon the same principle the inhabitants of 
Bethnal Green might propose that we should, in the ensuing winter, 
fell down the trees in Kensington Gardens and in Richmond Park to 
supply them with firewood, because “ the uses to which the wood can 
be locally applied are small and insignificant.” This is, surely, 
utilitarianism run mad. Mr. Robert Somervell, of Hazelthwaite, 
Windermere, has just published a pamphlet in which the chief 
arguments against the scheme are ably and forcibly stated. This is 
entitled, “The Manchester and Thirlmere Scheme: An Appeal to 
the Public on the Facts of the Case.” Mr. Somervell will, I believe, 
be happy to afford further information to anyone desirous of aiding 
to oppose the scheme, for which purpose an influential committee of 
gentlemen of the district, among whom we are somewhat disappointed 
not to find the name of Mr. Ruskin, has also been formed, and sub- 
scriptions for the “ Thirlmere Defence Fund” have already been 
raised to the amount of over a thousand pounds. 


AM not naturally inquisitive, and altogether, I hope, exempt from 

that morbid curiosity which takes an interest in every detail con- 
nected with the Royal Family ; but, still, I shou/d like to know where 
the Queen gets her Indian shawls from. I don’t mean from what 
establishment in Regent Street or Waterloo Place, for I doubt if she 
ever bought one anywhere ; but I should like to hear how she comes 
by the thousands which she evidently has on hand. They do not 
form part of a tribute paid to her as Empress of India, because 
she has always possessed the same superfluity of this article, some 
specimen of which she is nevertheless always giving away. I don’t 
think any girl of high rank has been married in England for the 
last quarter of a century who has not had a shawl from the Queen. 
It always stands at the head of the list of Wedding Presents pub- 
lished in the Morning Post. “ From the Queen—a beautiful Indian 
Shawl.” These articles fill the place of “ the purse of sequins ” given 
by Eastern Monarchs in the era of the Arabian Nights, and at the 
same time do not probably necessitate dipping into the Royal Ex- 
chequer. I suppose they are “Spoils of Ind.” If an Eastern Prince 
sends one a thousand shawls, it is plain one can’t wear them all, and 
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must give them away to somebody ; still, I do wish the stock could 
be disposed of in some other manner. 


OME attempt has been made to cast ridicule upon the fétes 
that have been held at Antwerp upon the occasion of the ter- 
centenary of Rubens. It is easy indeed to laugh at the allegorical 
processions which Antwerp arranged in honour of the great painter. 
From the earliest times, however, men have found pleasure in such 
exhibitions, and the highest civilisations the world has known have 
not despised their aid. ‘ Seen through the mist of ages, the triumphs ” 
of the Roman look very dignified, and appear very different affairs 
from this Flemish pageantry. Shakespeare, however, estimated 
rightly the materials out of which a triumph was composed, and the 
kind of crowd by which it was witnessed. It is a striking proof of 
the universality of Shakespeare that he realises the fact that vulgarity 
is of no age or time, and, while he could see the poetical side of a 
pageant, could view also its prosaic aspects. The same pen which 
describes how on the barge of Cleopatra 
The silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower soft hands, 


or how 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 


Of the adjacent wharfs, 

tells how, at the refusal of the crown by Cesar, “ The rabblement 
hooted and clapped their chapped hands, and threw up their sweaty 
night-caps, and uttered such a deal of stinking breath, because Czesar 
refused the crown, that it had almost choked Cesar.” It may, of 
course, be pointed out that there is a wide difference between a 
Roman triumph, in which the events illustrated were recent, and the 
participators in them formed a portion of the show, and a sham dis- 
play of medizvalism. Still, a Roman conqueror, Cesar even, would 
not have despised such features in a triumph. At any rate, such 
“ maimed ” or mock “ rites” of homage as these are to be preferred 
to the absolute neglect with which England treats greatness. 


HEN I suggested, two months since, that women should be 
allowed to confess to women, I was unaware of what has 

since been communicated to me by a valued correspondent, that a 
proposition of this kind was once seriously put to Pope John the 
Twenty-second. In many sermons of the Middle Age the story is 
told how the Abbess of Fontevrault appealed to the Pope as he 
passed by the convent, and asked him to give permission for its 
inmates to confess one to another, pleading that there were certain 
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sins which it was neither easy nor seemly to confess toa man. The 
Pope expressed his readiness to consider the proposed change, but 
hinted his fear that the secrecy which is the indispensable associate 
of confession would not be observed. Being assured that women 
would keep a secret better than men, he listened with respect, then 
left with the Abbess and the nuns a box, which he charged them to 
keep carefully guarded and unopened, pledging his word as Pope 
that if at his return the box had not been tampered with, the prayer 
should be granted, and menacing with eternal excommunication 
whoever should attempt to look at the contents. Curiosity over- 
powered every other sentiment ; the box was opened, and a linnet 
which it contained flew away and could not be recaptured. On the 
return of the Pope the required boon was, it is needless to say, 
refused. This legend, like most others which bear hardly upon 
women, has often been used by poets. It forms the subject of “ La 
Linotte de Jean XXII.,” of Grécourt, which was translated into 
English by a poet of the eighteenth century. 


HE one lesson to be learned from what, after all, is to English- 
men the question of the day—the Indian Famine—is the 
necessity of a large extension of our railway system in India. During 
recent years the great trunk lines have been made, and branch lines 
have been commenced. Not a tithe, however, of the means of com- 
munication necessary for the development of the country and the 
consolidation of our own power have been completed. At the 
present moment the difficulty is not in obtaining relief for the famine- 
stricken, but in conveying to them what has already been obtained. 
Strangely enough, it is ourselves who are in part responsible for the 
famine, since the security from slaughter which has followed from 
English rule is one cause of Indian over-population. India is face 
to face with problems which Europe in the course of a generation or 
two will have to confront. Meantime, as those who hold subject 
races are compelled by the force of opinion in Europe to prove that 
they hold them for the benefit of the governed, it behoves us to 
prove that we are in fact the benefactors of the Indians, and not their 
oppressors. In so doing we consolidate our own position, and 
fortify ourselves in more ways than one against Russian menace. It 
is not often that the paths of duty and those of interest are so 
distinctly and obviously parallel. 


HERE isa good story current in a certain town in Normandy 
this year, much frequented by British tourists. An Englishman 
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lost his purse from his bedroom while staying at his hotel, and applied 
to the landlord for redress ; the latter explained to him that everyone 
in the house was a paragon of honesty ; that they would sooner perish 
on the scaffold than touch a sou belonging to anyone else. There 
were, however, two strangers in the hotel, Englishmen, concerning 
whose character he knew nothing, either good or bad. “ Monsieur 
might interrogate them for himself.” Monsieur did so, and found 
them to be Alfred Tennyson and Dean Stanley. 


N OT before it is time, a Society has been formed “ for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings.” As the names of Lord 
Houghton, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, Mr. William Morris, and many 
other men of equal eminence appear in the list of supporters, it is 
possible that serious steps may be taken to preserve those monuments 
which are among the most precious records of national history. In 
France a like task has been undertaken by Government ; and the 
restoration of historical edifices which commenced nearly forty 
years ago, under the superintendence of M. Viollet-le-Duc, has 
brought about the restoration or conservation of scores of buildings 
of highest interest, from the Cathedral at Amiens down to the Hétel- 
de-Ville at Narbonne. The existence of monuments of past art or 
history knows as many enemies as that of the animal creation. It 
is curious to think that the Huguenot iconoclasts in France were but 
revenging the wrongs that Pagan art suffered at the hands of the 
early Christians. St. Hilary, for instance, the Bishop of Arles, 
carried away the stones from the Roman theatre of that city, to use 
them in the erection of churches, not a few of which, in the south of 
France, are now doing duty as warehouses. It was natural that an 
example of this kind should be followed, and that private greed 
should succeed ecclesiastical rapacity. In the roads in Provence the 
traveller may yet see the horses drinking from troughs that are in fact 
stone coffins. If Stonehenge had been more accessibie, there would 
have been little of it left to comfort the antiquary. Preservation, 
however, not restoration, is the aim of the new society, which asserts 
that the last fifty years of attempted restoration have done more for 
the destruction of our art treasures than previous centuries of neglect. 
This may be, but the line between preservation and restoration is not 
always easy to draw. 


T is too early yet to estimate the consequences to France of the 
death of M. Thiers. It may safely be said, however, that 
modern history supplies no similar example of a man of eighty years 
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whose existence was of so much importance to his country. Cloudy 
enough before, the future of France is now wrapt in impenetrable 
gloom. The principal cities of France, those especially in the south, 
teem with soldiers to such an extent that the whole country seems one 
huge barrack. Whether the maiden swords of these warriors are to be 
fleshed in the German foe or in their own brethren is a matter con- 
cerning which it is futile to indulge a conjecture. Meantime, the 
solution of this problem is awaited with interest by that German 
Sphinx who, at this moment, puts similar riddles to all Europe. 
The traveller in France can scarcely fail to note the gloom which has 
fallen on the nation it was once customary to hold up as a type of 
light-hearted and outspoken gaiety. At the ¢ad/e d’héte a Frenchman 
eats his meal in silence, and does not dream (so wide-spread is dis- 
trust) of speaking to his neighbour unless he has some previous 
knowledge of him. Spies or mouchards, as they are called in France, 
are supposed to be at every corner, and especially near the kiosques 
at which the journals are sold. A prudent Frenchman, if he buys a 
Republican journal, takes care to buy a Conservative journal also, so 
as to afford no knowledge of his opinions. A plan like this must 
benefit at least the newspaper proprietors. 


HE advocates of “Women’s Rights” have sown at least one 
Dragon’s tooth—a double-fanged one—which has sprung up 

an armed man, styling himself “ Philo Familias,” and calling upon all 
husbands and fathers (in a pamphlet) to put down the Insurrec- 
tion of Women. He is a little violent in his sentiments, but it is 
well to hear the other side of every question. His object is to show 
the injustice husbands suffer from partial decisions of judges and 
magistrates ; their sufferings from the extravagance of their wives, as 
well as from their “ nagging” and bad tempers, “ which has made the 
Married state so intolerable that single men who reflect upon the 
subject must be deterred from contracting Matrimony.” This gentle- 
man’s statements are really alarming. “ It is well known,” he says, 
“that there are many cases of wives of considerable income who have 
allowed their husbands to be in receipt of parish relief.” Under such 
circumstances, indeed, do husbands find themselves, that he wonders 
“what man of sound mind ventures to marry at all! what minister 
of religion ventures to recommend a man to marry!” He remarks 
that it is not uncommon for Magistrates and others to proclaim a 
man a brute for striking a woman in anger. “ Although this # 
a certain extent may be true,” it is a bad sort of doctrine, he thinks, 
to preach, and emboldens wives “to commit excesses.” Un- 
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happily, “ the public, the press, and the magistracy,” are all on the 
side of the wives, whose acts and violence only make the victims 
(their husbands) the butt of ribald jokes. Finally, the wife has “the 
tremendous power—Rights of Women, indeed!—of:imposing upon 
her husband, as his legal progeny, the offspring of any other man from 
the peer to the footman.” Even “Philo Familias” does not see how 
this last evil is to be remedied, but for the rest he has various specifics; 
and he believes that if these be not adopted, “the only function open 
to married men will be that of Bread Winners, i.e. Beasts of Burden.” 
Altogether the pamphlet is an eye-opener, and very well adapted to 
be read in the family circle of an evening by any man of courage. 


ERY little excitement appears to have been caused either in 
this country or America by the death of Brigham Young. It 
is not likely, however, that the appointment of a successor will be 
viewed with absolute indifference by the United States Government, 
which has long entertained a purpose of rooting out Mormonism 
from its midst, and has only sought a fitting and convenient method 
of so doing. Without being one of the men whom it is impossible to 
replace, Brigham Young had those qualities which constitute a suc- 
cessful governor of men. He was long-headed, resolute, and fana- 
tical. The old Puritan strain asserted itself in this New England 
apostate, who added to a zeal and courage that would have elevated 
him to command in Cromwell’s Ironsides, a kind of intellectual 
subtlety which is of purely American growth. At any rate, the 
question will have now to be settled, whether the United States 
will acquiesce in the development of polygamy in their midst. 


CHARMING story of the late Mortimer Collins has been 
omitted from the late Memorials of him, perhaps under the 
idea that it would be derogatory to his reputation as a novelist: it is at 
all events much to his credit asa man. A Frenchman visiting Eng- 
land wrote to express to him the satisfaction he had derived from 
reading his delightful fictions, and expressing a desire to make his 
personal acquaintance. The flattered author flies from his country 
retirement to London, and asks his admirer to dinner at an hotel ; he 
had always an idea (and it is a very good one) that to dine is to con- 
solidate friendship. The guest arrived, and they had a most agreeable 
entertainment. In the middle of it, the Frenchman began to com- 
pliment his host. ‘‘Of all your werkes, Sare, I do admire most,” 
he said, “ your ‘ Woman in White’ !” 
A shell bursting on the table would probably have been less 
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unpleasant to poor Mortimer; he saw of course that he had been 
mistaken for Walkie Collins all along. Yet he did not move 
a muscle, or rather he continued to smile on. Not a tone in his 
cheery voice betrayed his disappointment. And when his guest made 
his adieux, he was quite ignorant that he had been addressing his 
attention to the wrong Dromio, and “ putting his foot in it” to an 
extent which probably no Frenchman had ever done before. 





T is encouraging to hear of the formation of societies in Spain for 

the purpose of inculcating tenderness to dumb animals. Two 

such societies have been formed, one in Cadiz and a second in San- 

tander. At the present moment the Spaniard is the most emphatic- 

ally cruel of all beings self-styled civilised. The dissemination of 

views as to the duty of man to his dumb associates may do something 

to check the exhibition of cruelty by which the traveller in Spain is 

constantly shocked. Who knows, moreover, that the Spaniard, after 

he has learned to be humane to the brute creation, may not in time 
come to extend the same indulgence to his fellow-creatures ? 


| AM the last person to say anything against a popular favourite, 

| nor would I do so if I thought it would do such a person any 
harm ; but I do think that the enthusiasm excited by Zazel in the Gun 

Trick at the Westminster Aquarium is somewhat ridiculous. It is 
almost certain that she is ejected from the cannon by the spiral spring 
that is so well-known an agent in sending acrobats sixty feet into the 
air quite independent of their own exertions ; only in Zazel’s case it 
is applied horizontally instead of perpendicularly. She falls very 
cleverly indeed, but still with comparative ease, into her net, whereas 
they had to step on to a platform from the top of the spring board 
before it shot down again—a much more difficult operation. How- 
ever, there are other reasons, I confess, why I hesitate to add my 
voice to the acclaim that welcomes Zazel. Lulu, her predecessor in 
public favour, has been enough, and more than enough for me ; to 
think of the tender sympathy I wasted upon that engaging young 
woman (as I thought her), and then to find that she was all along (or 
at all events is now, so could have been) the father of two promising 
children! It is perfectly monstrous that human interest should be 
excited under such false pretences. And how do I know that Zazel, 
instead of being a graceful feminine creature (the sister, it is said, of 
Lulu), enlisting the affections as well as the apprehensions of the 
sterner sex, may not be an undersized family man ? 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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“2 was gotrg away,” said Minola. 





